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Summer Diet 





The human body is the same machine 
summer or winter 


There is little variation in nutritional requirements because 
of the changing seasons. Actually you need the same amount 
of proteins, the same B vitamins and minerals in summer. 
Your caloric requirements naturally depend on your height- 
ened or lessened seasonal activity. 





Medical Association. 





This Seal means that all statements made in this advertisement are 
acceptable to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 











Note to Home Economics Teachers: 
This story on meat and the summer 
diet will appear in national maga- 
zines in July. We are giving it to 
you in advance, so you may have 
itavailable in classroom work prior 


to the vacation period. 


As we find out more about foods and 
their importance to health and the 
span of life, many eating habits are 


being changed. 


If appetite lags, your diet may be 
deficient in the appetite-promoting 
vitamin B, (thiamine). 


Here are a few basic reasons why 
meat is receiving more attention as 


the centerpiece of summer meals: 


> Meat is an excellent source of com- 


plete, high quality proteins— 


needed daily—summer or winter. 


Meatisa good natural source of the 
important B vitamins, not only 
vitamin B, but also riboflavin 
(vitamin Be) and the anti-pellagra 
vitamin—which must be supplied 


daily—summer or winter. 


Meat contains certain essential 
minerals, particularly iron and 
copper, needed constantly for 
good, red blood — summer or 


winter. 


Meat is 96 to 98% digestible—all 


meat-—beef, pork, lamb, veal, 


ham, bacon and other smoked 


meats summer or winter. 


> The very appearance, aroma and 
flavor of well-cooked meat stimu- 
late the salivary glands and pro- 


mote good appetite. 


Remember, the thriftier cuts of meat 
are just as nutritious, just as digest- 
ible as the more popular ones. They 
are just as full of flavor and may be 
prepared just as appetizingly. There 
are so many of these thrifty meats to 
serve, hot or cold, that you can easily 
make them a feature of your sum 
mer menu. Your meat-man will ad- 


vise you. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
CHICAGO 





FREE 


CLASSROOM MATERIAL ON 


NAME 
SCHOOL 


ADDRESS 


MEAT AND THE SUMMER DIET" 


CITY 


APRIL, 1941 


American Meat Institute, 59 EK. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Please send me classroom material on ‘“‘Meat and the Summer Diet.” 





Vour knowledge can help 


in the nation’s defense 


America needs to know 


facts about foods! 


A patriotic service for nutritionists and teachers. 


OW, AS NEVER BEFORE in the 

history of our country, the daily 
diet of the ordinary American is being 
scientifically scrutinized. One wing of 
our national defense program seeks to 
improve the nation’s health through 
the proper distribution and balance 
of the “protective foods” in the na- 
tional dietary. 

Milk and milk products, of course, 
deserve primary attention in any 
group of “protective foods.” For milk 
is one article of diet which Nature 
designed solely for the purpose of 
food ... the most “nearly perfect” 
of all foods! 

Even primitive man realized the 
perfection of this precious but perish- 
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able food. Yet consider how difficult 
it was for him to obtain. To have 
milk he had to be rich enough to 
own animals, which, in turn, re- 
quired pastures and care. He could 
not travel far from his “source of 
supply.” So his necessity (the lack of 
refrigeration) mothered a wonderful 
invention: cheese! 

Hundreds of years before the birth 
of Christ, men had discovered a way 
of “preserving”? many of milk’s 
unique food values by making it into 
cheese. The Greeks were familiar 
with cheesemaking at the time of 
Homer. Hippocrates mentions cheese 
made from mare’s milk. David of the 
Bible, carrying gifts to young war- 


riors in camp, brought ten cheeses 
to the captain! 

Through the ages men have known 
that cheese sustained them well— 
gave them good nourishment. Yet it 
is only in recent times that men have 
known why. And it is only within the 
past twenty years or so that cheese, 
in our country, has been adaptable 
to the prominent place it deserves in 
the national dietary. 


Cheese cookability opens 
the door to better nutrition 


No matter how rich in food values 
cheese might be, as long as it was con- 
sidered merely as a tidbit to be served 
with pie, this food could scarcely 
contribute much to the nutrition of 
the nation. But the cheese industry 
in this country has been creative; 
scientific methods led to the perfee- 
tion of the cookability of process 
cheese. Today cheese cookery is re- 
garded not only as a fascinating sub- 
ject that yields many culinary de- 
lights, but as an important dietary 
contribution. For when a diner nib- 
bles a bit of cheese with his pie he 
may consume about a half or two- 
thirds of an ounce. But when a home- 
maker offers him a main dish . . . 8aY 
vegetables or noodles drenched in 4 
rich cheese sauce .. . the individual 
will probably eat from two to four 
ounces of cheese, which supplies 4 
much high quality protein as many 
other main dishes. And cheese, of 
course, supplies several other fine 


food values from milk. 


A concentration of 
milk nutrients 


It takes more than a gallon of milk 
to produce a pound of cheese. This 
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Scientific methods have led to the perfection of the cookability of process 
cheese, have made cheese adaptable to many important dietary uses. 


should not be interpreted to mean 
that every single food value of milk 
is concentrated in cheese, for some 
of them are lost in regular cheese- 
making. But important milk nutri- 
ents, in concentrated form, do come 
to you in cheese. 

It is important to know that most 
cheeses contain between 20% and 
30% protein, and that this is the 
high-quality protein of milk. Thus, 
cheese is a good muscle-builder and 
tissue-builder. 

From 21% to 37% of the total 
weight of most cheeses is milk fat 
(depending, of course, on the variety 
of cheese), so this is a fine fuel or 
energy food. Therefore, serving for 
serving, cheese main dishes can 
match practically any in respect to 
protein and calories. 


An excellent source of 
milk minerals 


Two vital food elements believed to 
be commonly deficient in the Ameri- 
can dietary are the minerals, calcium 
and phosphorus. These are the min- 
trals which help build sound teeth 
and bones, and contribute to the 
general well-being. One quart of milk 
or 6 ounces of American cheddar 
theese alone can supply approxi- 
mately | gram of calcium and % 
gram of phosphorus. 

By virtue of its milk fat content, 
theese is also a good source of Vita- 
min A, And the cheese food, Velveeta 
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(which is made by processing ched- 
dar cheese with the addition of whey 
concentrate, skim milk solids, 
cream, sodium phosphate and salt) 
has been found to be a good source 
of Vitamin G. 


An old superstition 
... discarded! 
There was a time in this country when 
a superstition existed that cheese was 
indigestible. Exhaustive tests have 


shown that the contrary is true. The 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture Farmer’s Bulletin 1207 stated: 
“As regards thoroughness of diges- 
tion, a very large number of experi- 
ments carried on by the Department 
of Agriculture have shown that, when 
consumed even in relatively large 
amounts, cheese is very thoroughly 
assimilated. Furthermore, it caused 
no physiological disturbances in the 
large number of tests in which it 
was used,” 


A patriotic service 
for people informed 


Now, as our nation’s program of 
nutritional education moves forward, 
students of home economics become 
more prominently the leaders in dis- 
seminating information on proper 
diet. Leaders in exploding old super- 
stitions such as the one mentioned 
above. Leaders in informing people 
about all “protective foods” which 
contribute to buoyant health. Theirs 
is a valuable patriotic service, for the 
goal is to build a strong America and 
strong Americans. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 
KRAFT CHEESE COMPANY 


Basic Recipe for CHEESE SAUCE 


In a double boiler melt Y pound of Kraft American," Old English” or 

Jelveeta. Stir in Ys cup of milk. Pour the smooth, rich sauce over vegetables, 

sea food, eggs, noodles, macaroni or rice. This recipe serves four, which means 

that each serving gives a generous supply of milk proteins and milk fat plus 
milk calcium, milk phosphorus and vitamin A. 





Meet the Henry Braceys 
in How America Lives 


How America Lives 
By J. C. Furnas and the staff of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal 
Henry Holt & Co., New York 
Price $3.00. Pp. 372. 


With this book, which embodies the 
fundamental material covered in the 
How America Lives series published 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal during 
the past year, I could teach a year’s 
And I am 


sure it would be a good year’s work 


course in homemaking. 


because this is the story of real people 
who live in homes, buy and prepare 
food, wear clothes, work and _ play, 
have problems and do their best to 
solve them. 

Here are some provocative conclu- 
sions drawn from this study: 


INCOME 

The 1940 U. S. Census says $22 a week 
is the salary of the average man in Amer- 
ica. The editors of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal found that a man with a family 
of two children needed to earn at least 
$35 to $40 a week before he could own 
his own home, carry insurance and give 
his children welcome advantages. He 
could only do this if there were no sick- 
ness and he had saved up an initial lump 
sum for the down payment on his house. 

Dream of all American families is to 
own a home. Chief hurdle is saving up 
down payment. The least amount of 
money that sustained life, editors found, 
was the 3c a day per person the coloured 
share-croppers in Mississippi lived on by 
eating flour and molasses in winter. 


CREDIT 

The typical American family’s credit 
is good. Majority of families “pay as 
they go.” Installment buying records 
show 981% fulfill their payments. (Fig- 
ures from U. S. Department of Commerce 
Retail Credit Survey.) 
F. H. A. mortgages over five years have 
amounted to less than half of one percent 
—45 (F. H. A. report for 1931.) In 
most American homes the “Mrs.” holds 


Foreclosures in 


the purse strings. 
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HOUSING 

Low points in American living are 
American houses (expensive and inex- 
pensive). Less than 40% of the houses 
in America are in good condition. 80% 
were built without architects. Less than 
50% have bath tubs. Functionally they 
are inadequate. Aesthetically they are 
unfortunate. Number one fault is the 
lack of closet space. F. H. A. regulations 
are improving this condition by higher 
standards of design and building. Last 
year as much money in America was 
spent for ice cream and soft drinks as 
was spent for building new houses. 


HOUSEKEEPING 

High points in American living are 
American kitchens,—best equipped and 
most modern room in the house; living 
room is shabbiest, dining room barest 
and least used. 

95% of women in America employ no 
household help. Average American 
housewife’s week (in home with growing 
children) runs 50 to 60 hours. Grand- 
mother worked 100. ‘Today’s housewife 
doesn’t go in for annual housekeeping 
orgies. Weekly housecleaning with occa- 
sional clearing out of closets, attic and 
basement, does the trick. 

American boys and girls still help with 
the chores, even if they live in city apart- 
ments. 


EATING 

Largest single item of American fami- 
lies’ yearly spending is food—$14 billions. 
$10 a week feeds a family of four ade- 
quately, but without many frills. Touchi- 
est subject among American housewives 
is the food budget, about which she be- 
comes more defensive and passionate than 
about a national presidential election. A 
tidal wave of indignant letters broke on 
the Ladies’ Home Journal with the pub- 
lication of Mrs. Aulden Griffin’s (Cedar 
Rapids, lowa) food budget of $7 a week 
for four people. This was under the U. S. 
Government relief standard for cities. 

American housewives have been made 
acutely vitamin conscious. Production and 
shipment of oranges jumped from 10 mil- 
lion boxes in 1900 to 55 million in 1935. 

The big Sunday dinner is passing. 
More and more families go on automobile 
outings instead. Saturday night dinner 
has replaced Sunday noon as the big din- 
ner of the week. 


DRESSING 
When the pinch comes, American fami- 
lies economize on clothes first. But Amer- 


ican women love clothes and have a vast 
choice in inexpensive styles (48 million 
felt hats in the $3.95 to $5 quality were 
sold last year.) There is no more Main 
Street in fashion. Mrs. Griffin in Cedar 
Rapids was wearing a Schiaparelli mad- 
cap ($1.95) simultaneously with fashion 
editors in New York’s “21.” 

American women’s chief fashion fault: 
—doing a good thing to death. If veiling 
is the fashion they lose themselves in the 
mists. If open shoes are good, they go 
for the most extreme and open styles, 
They pile on too much junk jewelry. 


BEAUTY 

The “spaniel” hair-do of the past few 
years is giving way to bangs and pompa- 
dour. Two permanents a year, averaging 
from $3 to $5 are fixed charges in the 
budget. Perfume, (expensive, even if it 
comes in bottles so small a medicine drop- 
per has to be used) their favorite beauty 
gift from men. Weight is the American 
woman’s obsession. Her ideal proportions 
are: Height 5'6”, weight 121 pounds; 
neck 1234”; bust 3334”; waist 264"; 
hips 36”. 


The American And His Food 


By Richard Osborn Cummings 
University of Chicago Press 
Price $2.50 Pp. 267 


This informative chronicle of food, 
cookery and food habits since 1789 is 
particularly timely when __ increasing 
emphasis is being placed on nutrition 
as fundamental to National Defense. 
And since no story of food can omit 
social, economic and geographic fac- 
tors, this book reviews for us the de- 
velopment of America as a democratic 
nation. 

The chapters Waging a War (1917- 
29), Education and Food Costs (192% 
39) and Feeding Program 
(1935-40) invaluable _ back- 


ground for and understanding of the 


Federal 
provide 


present nation-wide food program. 


Successful Parties 
By Louise Price Bell 


Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
Price $1.50. Pp. 224 


Parties and how! If you are at al 
party minded you will want to read 
this book from cover to cover. It cot 

(Continued on page 152) 
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For Students 


ANY tears are shed over extra 

pounds and poor complexions. 
Perhaps you have shed some, too. In 
that case you know how much a clear 
complexion and a streamlined body 
means to you. Well, wishful thinking 
will not help, but here are some sug- 
gestions which, if followed, will. Suc- 


cess to you! 


Be on your guard 


Have you noticed that your stream- 
lining isn’t what it was a few weeks 
back? Have bumps and bulges sud- 
denly made their appearance, or has 
a little extra fat all over made you 
feel like a mountain? Perhaps you 
can blame the weather. First it ended 
winter sports and then, on account of 
the slush, it sent you to school on the 
bus instead of on your feet. Or it 
may be those extra sodas, sundaes, 
candy bars and rich desserts. It could 
Whatever the cause, you 
don’t intend to stay that way, do you? 

Start 
extra hikes thrown in over week-ends. 
Get out your roller skates. Skate out 
of doors when possible, although inside 


be both. 


walking places again, with 


skating is fun, too. And as soon as 
the ground is dry enough, start tennis 
and _ bicycling. 

Then, when the exercise has made 
you hungry, substitute an apple or an 
orange for that candy bar. If the gang 
stops for sundaes, order a milk shake 
or a fruit drink instead. Do this with 
the air of “one who knows’”—never 
like a martyr. This will silence any 
protests or questions and keep you to 
your decision. Drink all the water 
offered at the soda fountain; it will 
help to fill you up without putting on 
weight. And keep away from salted 
nuts, potato chips or sandwiches be- 
tween meals, since, though you can 
keep eating them indefinitely, they only 
make you hungrier. 

Try to exercise the same restraint at 
Substitute fruit for rich 
desserts and whole-grained cereals for 


mealtime. 
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—by Mary Eloise Stone 


the refined variety, both as breakfast 
food and as bread. Find out from 
your teacher what is meant by the 
“protective foods.” They are a con- 
stant ally in improving your looks. 
Incidentally, there is no point in eating 
the wrong foods when you can have 
the right ones at the same or even 
lower cost. 


Keep your skin up 


It will take time to clear up blotches 
on your face, so you had better start 
work at once. The scrubbing we told 
you about last month will assure out- 
side cleanliness. 

Inside cleansing is just as necessary. 
It is accomplished by drinking plenty 
of water and eating those foods which 
contain minerals, vitamins and rough- 
age. Whole-grained cereals, fruits and 
vegetables (particularly raw ones) are 
valuable for this. 

Try eating a raw vegetable salad 
each day as well as two or three other 
vegetables. You really can’t eat too 
many, especially of the leafy variety. 
Health bars are now serving drinks 
which contain the juice of several 
vegetables and you can even buy a 
vegetable drink made of carrots, 
parsley, tomatoes, celery, onions and 
spinach. 

No doubt you have heard of milk 
baths for the skin. Well, it’s a great 
deal more practical to drink the milk. 
One quart a day is none too much. 
Try drinking two glasses and getting 
the remainder in milk or cheese dishes, 
such as cream soups, eggs au gratin and 
garnished with 


homemade custards 


fresh or canned fruit. 

If your skin breaks out, the chances 
are that your color is none too good. 
So, you should be certain to include 
at least three eggs a week along with 
such other blood-building foods as lean 
legumes, 


meats, liver, cheese, dried 


carrots and molasses. 


Happy Easter! 


Home Accidents 


Home accidents killed 32,500 per- 
sons in 1940—2 per cent more than 
the 32,000 in 1939. 

The 1940 death total was higher 
than totals for any recent years except 
1934 and 1936, when exceptionally hot 
summers sent home death totals soar- 
ing. 

Non-fatal home accident injuries, in- 
creasing proportionately with deaths, 
totaled 4,750,000. Thus an accidental 
injury struck every seventh home in 
the year. 

The 1940 total of wage losses, medi 
cal expense and overhead costs of in- 
surance resulting from home accidents 
is estimated at $600,000,000. This 
meant an average cost of almost $20 
per home. 

Fatal falls accounted for 16,000 
home accident deaths in 1940. Despite 
al per cent decrease from 1939, home 
falls still account for almost half of 
the home death total. 

Burns and fires in homes killed ap- 
proximately 5,700 persons—100 more 
than in 1939, or an increase of 2 per 
cent. The other principal types of home 
accident deaths — poisonings, poison 
gases, firearms and mechanical suffo- 
cation—all increased over 1939. 

The home accident death increase 
can be traced to the 0-4 and 24-64 year 
age groups, which had death increases 
of 4 and 5 per cent respectively. The 
65-year and over group, in which the 
bulk of the home accident deaths oc- 
cur, remained unchanged from 1939. 

Falls on stairs and steps, both in- 
side and outside the house, constitute 
the most important specific type of 
serious home accident. Special studies 
show that from 10 to 25 per cent of 
home accident injuries and deaths occur 
in this manner. 

What is wrong with our safety edu- 


cation program? 


Dates To Remember 


April 7 to 9—Conference on Cor 
sumer education, Stephens College, 
Institute for Consumer Education, 
Columbia, Mo. 

April 8 to 10—Conference on the 
Conservation of Marriage and the 
Family, University of North Caro 
lina and Duke University. 

April 14—Pan American Day, of- 
ficially designated by the America® 
republics for the commemoration 
of their peace, friendship and soli 


darity. 
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CASE HISTORY OF A Medeonied COLLEGE CAFETERIA 


... How One of America's Largest Universities 
Streamlined for Serving 2000 MEALS A DAY! 


Jurvensrearons AND DIETITIANS are often faced with 
the problem of modernizing a school cafeteria that 
has ceased to serve adequately the needs of expanded 
student bodies. Here is one university which solved its 
problem by going to the correct source—an organization 
with a background of more than half a century in plan- 
ning, building and installing food-preparation and food- 
serving equipment. 


THE PROBLEM: Tratfic was slow around the 
U-shaped counter in the cafeteria at Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Johnson Hall. Service aisles were congested. Build- 
ing columns protruded in front of the counter, further 
obstructing passage of students. 


OBJECTS OF RE-DESIGN WERE: 
1. To speed up service by increasing counter capacity 


Cafeteria at Johnson Hall, Columbia University: In the old cafeteria, before re- and the traffic aisle area, without using additional 

design, there was a U-shaped counter with the two building columns “A” and fl 

“B’ protruding in front of it. Note the clean design and orderly arrangement in oor space. 

the new layout illustrated above and how these building columns have been ‘ ieee = a . 

relegated to a position in work space behind the counter. —Plate No. 1667 2. To provide facilities for combining self-service during 
breakfast and luncheon and table service for dinner. 


THE SOLUTION: 

Blickman engineers found that by reversing the entire plan 

and establishing the traffic aisle in the area formerly occu- 

pied by the work space behind the original counter, they 

could make these improvements: 

1, Design a straight counter, eliminating bends and speed- 
ing up the flow of traffic. 

2, Increase effective counter length, giving greater counter 
capacity. 

3, Change the layout so as to relegate the building col- 
umns to a position in the work space behind the counter 
—completely out of the way. 


To insure permanence and ease of cleaning, Blickman 
Stainless Steel equipment was used throughout. Note the 
splendid appearance achieved by the clean design and 
orderly arrangement. This is the kind of straight thinking 
that Blickman engineers bring to every problem. Their 50 
years of experience will be helpful on your next project. 
We invite your inquiries. 


Back View of Stainless Steel Cafeteria Counter and Service Unit: These 
clean, smooth surfaces remain permanently bright and attractive. This 
is not a haphazard arrangement of units but a carefully-planned co- 
ordinated installation designed to provide maximum service at a mini- 
mum of waste motion. Note the commodious shelves and storage com- 
partments underneath and the convenient flush-type control switches. 
Stooping for plates is eliminated by the Lowerator wells, which auto- 
matically supply dishes to the table level. —Plate No. 1669 


S. BLICKMAN, wc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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SSectad Vilemiiws for Ont-of--School Youth 


By Freddie Link, Vocational Homemaking Teacher, Palestine, Texas 


HAT are the _ personality 
handicaps of the out-of-school 
youth enrolled in the voca- 

tional homemaking classes of the Na- 
tional Youth Administration Resident 
Centers? What conditions have pro- 
duced these handicaps? What experi- 
ences can the vocational homemaking 
teacher and NYA home supervisor pro- 
vide to help the youth overcome their 
handicaps ? 

These are questions that the home- 
making teacher and home supervisor 
must face and attempt to answer. They 
have an excellent opportunity to do this 
in the resident center where true-to- 
life experiences can be provided with 
little or no difficulty. 

Since a majority of the youth have 
similar personality problems, let us take 
an average young girl, call her Jane 
and study her family and personal life 
to see what influence it has had on 
her personality and to determine what 
experiences can be provided to help her 
overcome any handicaps. 

Jane is eighteen years old, one of a 
family of ten living in a four-room 
meagerly furnished house on a large 
farm which is owned by a conservative 
banker. Her family has suffered greatly 
in the past ten years because of the 


“depression.” There were times when 
very little money was available for 
food or clothing and none for home 
and family development. Jane’s domi- 
nating father feels that his 
should be slaves to his desires. He 


family 


takes his children out of school as soon 
as they are large enough to work in 
the fields. 
during their illnesses and reminds them 
constantly of the doctor bill that must 
be paid. 
thwarted person who shows evidence 


He shows little sympathy 


Jane’s mother is a_ frail, 
of great emotional strain. She lives in 
fear of giving birth to another child. 
Like the father, her education has been 
very limited, but she has a strong desire 
for her children to receive a good edu- 
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According to the American Youth 
Commission, there are approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 youths in Amer- 
ica between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five who are not in school 
and not working. 


cation. She works long hours in the 
fields and sews at night so that the 
children may attend the neighboring 
school as much as the father will per- 
mit. She seldom leaves the farm as the 
father buys the bacon, beans, flour, 
sugar, coffee, syrup and fat from which 
the poorly balanced meals are pre- 
pared and the few articles of clothing 
purchased for the family members; 
hence her knowledge of the outside 
world is limited. 

With such a background Jane comes 
to the resident center. Her main object 
is to make a few dollars to supplement 
the family income. However, after a 
week or so she realizes that the home 
and family life training is really what 
she wants most. 

Now let us look at Jane as she 
enters the homemaking class. Her 
physical build reveals evidences of poor 
nutrition; her facial expression shows 
unhappy resignation. Her clothes are 
poorly selected and unkempt; her hair 
frizzed by a cheap permanent; her 
nails painted with the brightest of 
cheap polish. 

Jane wants to be attractive like 
other girls of her age but she doesn’t 
know how to select her clothing or 
how to be well groomed. She feels that 
she is an economic burden to the fam- 
ily because her father tells her con- 
tinually how much money he spends 
for her meager diet and wardrobe. 
She has a strong dislike for children 
because she has had to care for the 
seven younger members of the family. 
Since little if any affection is shown in 
the home, Jane feels that no one loves 
her and she lacks self confidence be- 
cause she has never been allowed to 


plan or think through her daily prob- 
lems. 

This survey shows that Jane’s per- 
sonality is starving for those “social 
vitamins” that will give her a feeling 
of being loved, of being like others and 
of being wanted. Therefore, the home- 
making teacher’s first task is to furnish 
experiences that will meet these social 
needs. Unless these experiences are 
furnished Jane will not be able to 
establish and maintain satisfactory re- 
lationships with persons or organiza- 
tions, because such relationships are 
based on an unassailable feeling of 
personal value. 

The teacher may help develop Jane’s 
self-confidence and a feeling that she is 
loved and wanted in the resident cen- 
ter by: 

1. Letting her do something for 
someone else and receive praise for do- 
ing it. 

2. Allowing her to assume responsi- 
bility for some activity on which the 
happiness of others depend. 

3. Doing something personally for 
her. - 

4. Expressing approval of anything 
she can do well. 

5. Showing a personal interest in her 
problems and giving her an opportunity 
to discuss these problems with an un- 
derstanding adult. 

After Jane has been assured that she 
is loved and appreciated by the mem- 
bers of the center, experiences must be 
provided that will help to improve her 
personal appearance and manners, be- 
cause her poor grooming and lack of 
poise are causing her to be shy, uneasy 
and ineffective in her social behavior. 
Until she feels that in essential matters 
she is like other girls of her age little 
can be done to improve her outlook on 
life. 

Some experiences that the homemak- 
ing teacher in the center might provide 
to aid Jane in becoming like others are: 

(Continued on page 144 








P lanning or 


By Gertrude Humphreys 
State Home Demonstration Agent 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


T IS SAID that peace of mind goes 
with security. If this be true, then 
how many of the families with 

whom you work are really enjoying 
this peace of mind? No census figures 
or surveys will ever give the correct 
answer to such a question, but there 
are so many evidences of insecurity that 
it is safe to assume that far too large 
a part of the adults and older young 
people are suffering from the mental 
strain and stress which results from 
lack of economic security. 

Think of the homes you know where 
the parents are left alone, no longer 
able to earn a living because of age or 
ill] health. How many of them have 
the comfort and satisfaction of a home 
free of debt and a regular income sufh 
cient to meet their needs? How many 
others are without the necessities of 
life and have no assurance whatever 
of a home or an income in old age? 

What are the causes of their being 
in this state of financial uncertainty 


and insecurity? Is it the result of bad 
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investments? Is it due to misfortunes 
such as losses by fire or floods or 
drought? Have accidents, long illnesses 
and consequent hospital bills consumed 
the savings account and decreased the 
earning power of the family bread- 
winners? 

Are part of the families without 
financial security now because in more 
prosperous years, when the earning 
power of the family was greater, they 
lived beyond their means, and either 
made no provision for saving or went 
into debt for things which were not 
essential? Or are many of them in 
this state of insecurity because of poor 
management and lack of planning? 

Suppose we consider the situation of 
some typical families who have not yet 
reached the place where financial 
security has hecome a _ really serious 
matter but who, fortunately, are still 
at the stage in life where they can de- 
termine, at least to a certain extent, 
their future security. As you visualize 
the situations, problems and needs of 
the following families who are, no 
doubt, representative of families in 
your own county or community, to 


what extent do you feel that you as a 


conomic 


ecurt ty 


home demonstration agent or a home 
economics teacher may enter into their 
financial planning picture? 


Famity A 

Mr. A is a better-than-average man- 
ager and makes a good income from the 
farm, but practically all of the surplus 
cash goes back into the farm for equip- 
ment, purebred stock or other improve- 
ments. He says that running the home is 
not his affair and that his wife is just 
as capable of managing the home as he is 
of managing the farm; also that she 
should be able to do it on the money 
she can make from the poultry flock and 
the sale of surplus butter or cream. 

Mrs. A, not knowing the income from 
the farm and feeling that they are hard- 
pressed financially, centers her entire at- 
tention on ways to economize, makes few 
improvements in the home and _ takes 
little interest in community affairs, partly 
because she does not have time and part 
ly because she cannot afford the expense 
of dues and entertaining. She feels that 
they cannot afford to give their childrea 
any education beyond that available i® 
For her, life 00 


the farm is a continuous round of hard 


the home community. 
work, with neither time nor inclinatio® 
to think of the development of the family 


and whether or not they are being 
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equipped physically, mentally, socially 
and financially for the long years ahead. 


FamiLy B 


Mr. B never seems to be able to get 
ahead financially. The farm is not quite 
up to average in productive capacity and 
Mr. B cannot accumulate enough cash 
to build up the farm and put it on a 
profitable basis. As a result he struggles 
along year after year, barely breaking 
even or going deeper into debt. 

Mrs. B is an excellent housekeeper and 
takes pride in making the home con- 
venient and attractive. Although she is 
not extravagant and usually gets a good 
value for the money she spends, the 
family living expenses take all of the 
cash available from the farm. She has 
no idea what it costs to operate the farm, 
what the farm income is or what the 
farm is capable of producing; however, 
she expects it to provide all the cash 
needed for living expenses and often 
makes her husband feel that he is fail- 
ing in his duty when the income is not 
equal to the demands made upon it. 


Famity C 


Mr. C is industrious, has a productive 
farm and tries to make a good living for 
his family. He is not a good manager, 
however, keeps no record of his expenses 
or of his income and does not welcome 
his wife’s suggestions relative to farm 
business. He feels that managing the 
farm is his affair and that women don't 
know anything about farm management. 

Mrs. C is quite business-like in run- 
ning her home and plans carefully the 
spending of each dollar. She has not 
succeeded, however, in getting the in- 
terest or cooperation of her husband and 
children in keeping records of what is 
spent for the home or in making plans 
for future spending. Because the farm is 
hot being operated on a profitable basis, 
the income is lower than necessary and 
the family is being deprived of present 
as well as future needs. 


Famity D 


Mr. and Mrs. D have evidently chosen 
as their slogan “take no thought for the 
Morrow.” ‘They spend their every penny 
and dime and dollar for food, clothes, 
automobiles, movies, expensive furnish- 
ings and the other things from which 


Home economists who have an 
opportunity to work with families 
on matters of financial planning 
find that one of the best ap- 
Proaches is to get the family to 
face frankly and study objectively 
ts own situation 


Photos Courtesy of United States Department 
% Agriculture 
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they get most enjoyment today. They 
have no investments, carry no insurance 
and cannot be bothered with plans for 
saving. 


FAMILY E 


Mr. and Mrs. E and their three chil- 
dren live in a dilapidated old house with- 
out any conveniences whatever. They 
live so frugally that spending for any- 
thing beyond the bare necessities is con- 
sidered waste and extravagance. Their 
one ambition in life seems to be to build 
up a large bank account and make in- 
vestments which will provide for their 
old age. They are not educating their 
children, they have only a few books and 
magazines, take no interest in educational 
trips or meetings and live for the most 
part unto themselvyes—all because it will 
save money for the distant future. 


FAMILY F 


Mr. and Mrs. F look upon the farm 
and home as a cooperative business in 


which they are co-partners. Mr. F as- 





sumes full responsibility for managing 
the farm and Mrs. F for running the 
home, but each discusses with the other 
the problems and plans, and each values 
the suggestions of the other. 

Mrs. F knows what the income has 
been, whether it is likely to be more 
or less this year than last, and realizes 
the importance of making the kind of 
farm improvements which will result in 
increased returns from the investment 
She keeps a careful check on the family 
living expenses, and the members of the 
family as a group decide upon the major 
items of expenditure to be made in the 
immediate future. They also discuss 
plans for savings, for education, for in- 
vestments and other future needs. 

Mr. F knows approximately how much 
money is needed for family living ex- 
penses and is just as eager to use a part 
of any extra income for improvements 
in the house as for improvements on the 


farm. He realizes the value of gi 


opportunity for the development of mem- 


Continued on page 14) 








Modern Sleeping Equipment 


(An outline for both teachers and students) 


Photos Courtesy National Association of Bedding Manufacturers 


LTHOUGH the modern house- 

wife has learned to be a better 
homemaker, a more skillful meal plan- 
ner and a more efficient purchasing 
agent than her mother probably was, 
she still knows very little about how to 
purchase and care for sleeping equip- 
ment. In spite of the fact that mat- 
tresses, springs and pillows are used 
more continuously than almost any 
other item of home furnishings, and 
have a greater effect on the health and 
rest of families than almost anything 
else used in the home, too many con- 
sumers are apt to buy these articles of 
bedding solely on price appeal. 

Most women, for instance, are still 
thinking of mattresses and springs in 
terms of the easily understood items of 
bedding which their mothers purchased. 
Actually, however, technical changes in 
design and construction have brought 
about a greater improvement in sleep- 
ing equipment in the past 20 years than 
were made in the previous two thou- 
sand. Mattresses are no longer a sim- 
ple bag filled with some resilient ma- 
terial such as straw. A wide variety 
of innerspring construction and mat- 
tresses of other types are now available 
particular 


to suit each  individual’s 


comfort requirements, Springs are no 
longer produced in one standard pat- 
tern; they are now designed to give the 
proper foundation support to whatever 
type of mattress is selected. We no 
longer fill pillows with the feathers of 
our own geese, but are confronted with 
a display made up of many types filled 
with various percentages of different 
feathers. 

As a nation, we are becoming more 
concerned about proper rest. More in- 
dividuals have definite sleep problems 
than ever before, and the sale of sleep- 
producing drugs has reached a tremen- 
dous total. Therefore the following 
outline is provided as a basis for the 
study of bedding as a vital aid to rest, 


comfort and physical well-being. 


I. NEED FOR CONSUMER EDU 
CATION ON BEDDING 


A. ImMporTANCE OF Proper REstT 


1. Only through proper restful sleep 
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can we replace the vitality used 
during the day 
Sleep is even more important than 
food as man has been known to go 
as long as 63 days without eating. 
It is impossible, however, to live 
if deprived of sleep for more than 
10 days 
. The quality of sleep is more im- 
portant than the quantity. The 
amount of rest obtained, in other 
words, is more important than the 
sleeping. 
Proper equipment contributes di- 
rectly to this quality of sleep 


length of time spent 


B. CoNSUMERS, IN GENERAL, HAVE 
ERRONEOUS IMPRESSIONS AS TO 
THE LENGTH OF TIME BEDDING 
WILL GIvE EFFICIENT SERVICE 


C. THe AveraAGE ConsuMER Is UN- 
CERTAIN OF How TO OBTAIN 
Proper VALUE AND THE RIGHT 
EQuIPMENT WHEN BuyIinc Bep- 
DING 

1. She is confused by the many va- 
rieties of mattresses, springs and 
pillows offered for sale 

2. The value in many items of bed- 
ding particularly mattresses is 

hidden beneath the cover 


11. “HOW-TO-BUY INFORMA- 
TION” 
A. MATTRESSES 
1. ‘Types available—innerspring, solid 
(all cotton or all curled hair), 
Latex 
a. Innerspring Mattresses 
(1) Most popular type sold today— 
introduced on a wide scale in the early 
twenties. ‘This type has increased in 
popularity until it now far outsells all 
other mattresses. ‘The popularity of 
the innerspring mattress is due to the 
fact that it seemingly conforms most 
closely to the comfort ideal of the ma- 
jority of consumers. 
(2) Construction Principle—a spring 
unit between layers of uphostery 
(a) ‘Two general types of inner- 
spring units: cloth pocketed and wire- 
tied. Quality determined by construc- 
tion rather than number of coils 
(Continued on page 141) 


Between the blown cotton and the 
cotton felt mattress there is an in- 
termediate quality which has a 
center of loose cotton between 
layers of cotton felt. (See above) 
The better grade cotton mattress 
below has layers of cotton felt 


Be a 
” 


In the cloth pocketed type of in- 
nerspring mattress, each coil is 
sewed into a cloth pocket. This 
construction gives more freedom 
of action to the individual coils, 
thus permitting the mattress to ad- 
just more readily to the body 


The metal tied innerspring unit 
has the coils tied together with 
helical springs or metal ties or both. 
The coils usually are larger than 
in the pocketed units. The illus 
tration below shows how the metal 
tied unit is placed in the mattress 





The open coil metal bedspring 
above is designed for use with all- 
cotton or all-hair mattresses. The 
coils are secured to each other at 
the top by small tightly wound 
springs called helicals. Below is a 
slat top type of spring 


The metal coil spring below is de- 
signed for use with an innerspring 
mattress. Metal bands provide a 
firm supporting base for the mat- 
tress and prevent the smaller coils 
of the mattress from working 
down into the bed spring coils 


The picture below illustrates con- 
struction of a well made box 
spring. The coils are hand tied 
with special twine to each other 
and to the border and wooden 
frame. The rattan border combines 
strength and resilience 


The Blanket Hour 


(A radio skit on how to buy and care for blankets) 


By Willie Margaret Ramey, University of Arkansas Student 


CHARACTERS 


Miss Binding 
Miss Color 
Mr. Care 


Mr. Label 
Miss Size 
Mr. Weight 


SCENE: BROADCASTING STATION 


ANNOUNCER: Good morning, ladies 
and gentlemen. You are now listening 
to The Blanket Hour. This morning 
we are about to introduce to you a few 
important people who serve you when 
you select a blanket. The first person 
that I have the privilege of introduc- 
ing is Mr. Label. 

Mr. Lasev: deep voice) 
Good morning folks! I’m rather an 
You've noticed 
that should 


(coarse 


undependable person. 
my cold (cough)—well 


further convince you that I’m very un- 


* dependable—it’s the result of playing 


around too much. The information I 
give you isn’t always accurate. In fact 
I very seldom give you the correct size 
of the blanket—about all I’m really 
good for is to give you the correct com- 
pany that made the blanket. And, also, 
since I’m required by law, I give you 
the correct fiber content. This law was 
made effective August fifteenth, nine- 
thirty-three—it 
finished 


teen hundred and 
states: Number one: No 
blanket containing less than five per 
cent wool shall carry the word “wool” 
in any form. Number two: (a) 
Blankets containing between five and 
twenty-five per cent wool read “part 
wool.” (b) Blankets containing more 
than twenty-five per cent wool are 
marked “guaranteed (minimum) wool 
content.” (c) Blankets 


ninety-eight per cent wool, read “all 


containing 


wool.” Farewell friends! 
ANNOUNCER: Next on our program 
is Miss Size. 
Miss Size: (very high pitched voice) 
Hello folks. 


depend on ‘cause I always exist but 


I’m one person you can 


sometimes you don’t know how to select 
me. In the first place, Mr. Label mis 
represents me—because the United 
States Bureau of Home Economics re 
ported that I was correct, as Mr. 
Label stated, on only three out of 


twenty-two blankets it studied. So, 


please, always measure me before you 
buy a blanket. I should be ten inches 
longer and eighteen inches wider than 
your mattress to provide you both com- 
fort and service. For your convenience 
I’m giving you the following informa- 
tion about myself. Get your pencils 
and paper out, folks, and take these im 
portant facts down. For different beds 
select me as follows: For a Single Bed 
54+—76 inches, 60—76 inches, 60—80 
inches, 60—84 inches. Three-Quarter 
Bed 66—76 inches, 66—80 inches, 66— 
84 inches, 66—90 inches. For a Double 
Bed 70—80 inches, 72—84 inches, 80— 
90 inches. Thank you! 

ANNOUNCER: The next on the list is 
Mr. Weight. 

Mr. WEIGHT: 


not a very useful person since I do not 


medium voice) I’m 


at present give you information as it 
should be. I give you the entire num- 
ber of pounds of blanket instead of 
number of ounces per square yard, thus 
it is impossible to compare blankets of 
different sizes. But when comparing 
blankets be sure the size, fiber contents 
and construction are the same. 

ANNOUNCER: At this time I wish 
to introduce a very charming person— 
Miss Binding. 

Miss Binpinc: (Southern accent) 
Ladies! you all want me to be durable 

so select me three inches wide. If 
I’m made of silk and rayon fibers I 
resist soil and hold my color better 
than if I’m made of sateen. I should 
be attached with two or three rows of 
stitching, and sewed on with enough 
fullness so I will not shrink more than 
the blanket when laundered. On the 
higher quality blankets I’m boxed at 
the end—that is I’m folded back an 
inch or more at the end. At other times 
I’m merely lockstitched. Ill hold all 
right this way if the threads are fas 
tened securely. Sometimes you do not 
find me on blankets—merely a blanket 
stitch is used. Goodbye my friends. 
Miss 


ANNOUNCER: Now comes 


Color. 
Miss 


Friends, you want to know if I’m fast. 


CoLor: (sing song voice 


If you find me in one hue it is best to 


(Continued on page 143) 











Daisy Mae is enthralled by city clothes She likes these trim cotton sport dresses 


Daisy Whe Scragg —— ‘h y 


A fashion show written and presented by students of Knoxville High School in the Home 
Economics Department under the supervision of Rebecca Winters and Mary L. Chestnutt 















CHARACTERS: Daisy Mae The owner is one, as you can see 
Madam Dressright (Shopkeeper) Who knows Emily Post from A to Z 
Madam’s two assistants Madam Dressright is her well-known name 
L’il Abner (Because of her shop she has gained much fame). 


Models (As many as desired) 


The scene is in the showroom of Madam’s dress-shop. The *T was in this shop one early morn 
back-drop is of modernistic design. There is a table and When a tattered figure looking quite forlorn 
a leather chair down left center. Up center there are Peeped timidly in, then gave a knock 
steps where Daisy Mae and the models enter. Large That caused the Madam quite a shock. 


baskets of flowers are on either side of the steps. Madam 






Dressright is on stage arranging furniture when curtain (Daisy Mae peeps in. She carries a glass 
rises. jar and has lunch tied in a handkerchief 
A reader stands to one side of the stage and reads all the hung over a stick. She knocks and Madam 
script as the characters act their parts in pantomime. jumps, startled.) 
There’s a stylish dress shop, very neat Having opened the door, the girl walked in 
At a noisy corner, on a crowded street. Frightened and not knowing how to begin 
Where high-brow ladies, with queenly air “Oh, beg your pardon, Mam,” she said, 





Shop for their dresses with the utmost care. She lowered her eyes and her pretty blonde head. 
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“ll have my girls pass by in revue— 


And together we'll pick a dress for you.” 


She showed Daisy Mae to a big leather chair 

While she called for her models, both pretty 
and fair 

“For every occasion we can fit your need, 


Then surely your man will pay you some heed.” 


First, she called for the cottons both printed 
and plain 

That wear very well in sunshine or rain 

“They're easy to keep and easy to buy 


You're bound to like them so just cast an eye.” 


(Models pass in cotton dresses and reader 


calls names.) 


“Besides, these frocks which you’ve just seen 
(By the way, they’re the kind you can easily 
clean) 


We have cotton sports clothes, such as shorts 


and a shirt 


Often accompanied by a detachable skirt.” 


(Models wear sport clothes. Dais Mae 


watches with interest.) 


“Next are our blouses, with frills and lace 
Whose colors and styles help to set off your 
face (Continued on page 140) 


But an evening frock wins her 


And she wins Li'l Abner 


urtesy Knoxvil ct Sentinel 


“Ah’m Daisy Mae from Dog Patch, Mam, 
And Ah’ve just been a-talkin to Marryin’ Sam. 
He says that this can be the year 

That Ah can marry the one most dear.” 


“Yo’ sho’ must know who’s on mah mind 
It’s been many a year fo’ him Ah’ve pined 
Yes’m, L’il Abner, no more, no less— 


Ah’ve just got to make him acquiesce!” 


“Now Mammy Yokum—who’s sho’ nuff nice 
Just up and gave me some good advice 
She says ah’ve got a purty face and nose 


But what I need is some vood lookin’ clothes.” 


“On the cupboard shelf, away back fat 

Ah’ve been savin’ mah pennies in this little 
jar 

1 done took my money and hiked into town 


So’s ah can pick out a real purty gown.” 


Madam Dressright, taken much by surprise 
Looked up in amazement and asked her size. 
“Ah don’t know,” says Daisy Mae, 


“Ah ain’t never bought a dress this hyar way.” 
( The shopkeeper stands and sites her up.) 


The shopkeeper stood and pondered awhile 


Then turned and said with a polite little smile 
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INCE 1936 teachers, counselors 
and school administrators have 
gathered in “summer workshops” 
to work together under the supervi- 
sion of carefully selected university 





SS 


faculties on problems or __ interests 
which have arisen out of their experi- 
ence as teachers. The projects which 
are brought to workshops involve every 
major area of study and professional 
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A Summer In The Workshop 


By Adah H. Roth, Home Economics Instructor, Coraopolis, Pa., 


and participant in the 1940 Workshop at Pennsylvania State College 


F you are looking for a delightful 

way to take the wrinkles out of a 
dried up and withered homemaking pro- 
gram, a program which has a tendency 
to turn you out into a glorious summer- 
time looking much like the program 
itself, your search is at an end, for 
there now exists a virtual fountain of 
youth for both you and your decrepit 
program in what is known as a Summer 
Workshop. 

A workshop is intended for school 
people who are eager and enthusiastic 
about their work, but who have never 
found the time nor the environment 
conducive to making that work what 
they think it should be. Could anything 
be more delightful than sitting down 
with a group of enthusiastic people, 
stating your problems and finding right 
there before you half a dozen good 
solutions to them? Have you ever 
thought you might have a few clever 
ideas which would be helpful to others? 
Have you wondered, sometimes, if 
school administrators belonged to an- 
other species—not at all human? All 
these wonderings and many others will 
be cleared up your first week at the 
Workshop. 

About the first thing which impresses 
the newcomer to the Workshop is the 
informality of the setup. There are 
no formal classes and two or three 
meetings a week may even seem enough 
to do what is planned. As time goes 
on, however, daily meetings will not 
seem often enough to meet with your 
group. You will sit with this group 
(or perhaps some English, Math or 
Science group) and listen, discuss and 
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plan enthusiastically, reluctant to ad- 
journ except that you want to be 
Johnny-on-the-spot for the lunch hour 
which is equally as informative and in- 
teresting as other parts of the program. 
At luncheon you may find yourself 
seated beside a member of the work- 
shop staff, a visiting consultant of na- 
tional reputation or your own room- 
mate. Again you may take your place 
beside a school administrator who can 
cook a steak or a chicken outdoors as 
well or better than you can prepare one 
in the kitchen with all modern con- 
veniences; and what is more, he is will- 
ing to prove it to you on one of the 
most delightful outings you have ever 
experienced, 

In the afternoons you will find your- 
self hurrying off to the library to find 
that certain article which will add the 
most to your discussion for the next 
day or a new book to be reviewed be- 
fore you can recommend it for your 
school library. At bed time you look 
back reflectively to make sure that you 
have not missed jotting down a single 
item of interest gleaned from the vari- 
ous conferences, speeches or reading in- 
cluded in your day’s program, a pro- 
gram that was largely yours to plan and 
carry through. 

Unlike an ordinary summer session, 
you will lay out your own plans for 
work and you will make your plans 
work—not because you must, but be- 
cause you will want to make them 
work. Each day you will see before 
you so many possibilities to learn just 
the things you have been wanting to 

(Concluded on page 150) 











orkshops or 


By Kenneth L. Heaton' 


work. Some teachers come to clarify 
their thinking on problems of educa- 
tional philosophy or to secure assis- 
tance in defining educational objectives. 
Some come to develop specific cur- 
riculum materials or to lay out a basic 
plan for the complete reorganization of 
the curriculum of their school. Others 
come to familiarize themselves with 
the findings of research in adolescent 
psychology and with the findings of 
other important aspects of educational 
research. Many work on the general 
problems of evaluation or develop spe- 
sific tests and other instruments. The 
teacher or counselor comes to work 
on problems of guidance while the 
administrator comes to study his ad- 
ministrative responsibilities in relation 
to recent developments in secondary 
education, to obtain a better under- 
standing of the learning process or to 
investigate the practical implications of 
democratic ideals for educational ad- 
ministration. Frequently a group of 
teachers from the same school or school 
system come to work as a committee 
on some problem of current import- 
ance to their school. 

This type of program for teachers 
in service had its beginnings when a 
small group of thirty-five teachers who 
were involved in the experimental pro- 
grams of the thirty schools of the so- 
called “Eight-Year Study” of the Com- 
mission on the relation of School and 
College, associated with the research of 
the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association, came together at Ohio 
State University to work on the prob- 
lems growing out of the programs of 
these two Commissions. When in 1937 
a second workshop was announced for 
teachers associated with the studies of 
these two Commissions, other teach- 
ers sought the opportunity to partici 
pate because they, too, had profes- 
sional problems and interests to which 
they thought this same type of pro 
gram would contribute. 

' Mr. Heaton is in charge of the Workshop 
Advisory Service of the Commission on Teachet 
Education of the American Council on Educa 


tion and a member of the faculty of the School 
of Education, Northwestern University. 
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Look Ahead! 


Last summer such workshops were 
responsible for bringing together hun- 
dreds of elementary and _ secondary 
school teachers and administrators 
under the sponsorship of the graduate 
schools of the following universities 
and colleges: Chicago, Columbia, 
Claremont, Denver, Harvard, Michi- 
gan, Milwaukee State, Northwestern, 
Ohio State, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
Penn State, Syracuse and Wisconsin. 
They brought other large groups to- 
gether under university auspices in 
such population centers as Los Angeles, 
Houston, Des Moines, New ‘Trier 
Township (Illinois) and Greenville 
County (South Carolina). 
groups for college and university fac- 


Special 


ulty members were held at the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Minnesota. 
Workshops do not represent a uni- 
form program nor do they represent a 
completely new departure in’ educa- 
tional theory. Throughout the ages 
there have been educators who empha- 
sized the importance of real “prob- 
lems” or “interests” as the basis for 
learning. There have been many ef- 
forts to build educational programs 
around the idea of “something to be 
done”—around some problem which 
must be solved, some situation which 
must be met or some interest which 
will continue after the period of 
study.—The workshop represents an 
effort to utilize the most effective com- 
bination of educational methods and 
faculty 
brary and laboratory resources and 


the combined resources, _ li- 
other resources of the university, in 
such a way as to aid each teacher who 
comes to the university with a_pro- 
fessional problem. 

Although problems arise continually 
in typical school situations, the pres- 
sure of regular duties all too often 
makes it difficult if not impossible for 
teachers and administrators to make 
an adequate study of such problems 
while their schools are in session. Also, 
university faculty members who have 
*For further discussion ot the program of 
summer workshops the reader is referred to a 
recent publication: Professional Education fo 


parerienced Teachers, by WUeaton, Camp, and 
lederich. University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
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significant contributions to make to the 
professional problems of teachers in 
service are often prevented from doing 
so because they are busy teaching 


classes and performing other duties 


WAI 


whicn limit their ability to deal with 
the individual problems which experi 
enced teachers bring to them. ‘The 
workshop has provided opportunity for 


these teachers to “work” together.’ 


Home Economics In A Workshop 


By M. Esther Hill, Supervisor, Home Economics Division, Philadelphia 


Public Schools and participant in the 1940 Pennsylvania Workshop 


| several years administrators 
teachers and guidance counsellors 
have been meeting together in summer 
workshops sponsored by the Commit- 
tee on Workshops of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

Workshop was 


held at the Pennsylvania State College, 


The Pennsylvania 


from July first until August ninth, 
1940, with the express purpose of con 
sidering the problem of the non-college 
pupil in the secondary school. The 
participants grouped themselves —ac- 
cording to the following special inter- 
ests: Administration, Guidance, Eng 
lish, Mathematics, Social Studies, Sci- 
ence, Industrial Arts and Industrial 
Vocational Education, and Home Eco 
nomics. Each of these groups was 
under the counsel of a staff member. 
The Home 
were extremely fortunate in having as 
their staff leader, Dr. Ivol Spafford. 


Economics — participants 


Her experience as consultant with vari 
ous school systems working on curricu 
lum revision was particularly valuable 
to the groups studying core programs. 

In addition to individual — study 
groups, conferences were held in gen 
eral education. Here various patterns 
for core curricula were studied. Spe 
cial emphasis was placed on the contri- 
butions to the core course that could 
be made by each subject matter area. 
It was particularly stimulating and 
challenging to the teacher of home eco 
nomics to witness the emphasis that was 
laid on home and family life educa- 
tion. There seemed to be little doubt 
in the minds of all that the whole school 
must take home-life education as one 


of its major objectives. 

It would be difficult to give a com 
plete picture of our rich professional 
experience in such limited space. How 
ever, there grew out ot the six weeks’ 
experience a challenge to home eco 
nomics teachers that must be accounted 
for in this report. The following 
statements answer in part, the ques 
tion, “What can we as teachers of 
home economics do to make our teach 
ing more functional?” 

(1) We as teachers of home eco 
nomics need to take stock of the 
unique values our subject offers to all 
boys and girls. It then becomes our 
job to be articulate when talking of 
these values with others. 

(2) We as teachers of home eco 
nomics must participate in curriculum 
revision, if and when revision takes 
place. In so doing we will be per 
forming more intelligent teaching as 
we will then be seeing the relationship 
of our job to the whole curriculum. 
We stand ready with a_ background 
and preparation that has a unique con 
tribution to make to the coming core 
curriculum, 

(3) We can, as a preface to the 
building of a more functional pro 
gram of education, broaden and en 
rich units of study within our own 
field. 

(4) Just as we teachers must par 
ticipate in curriculum building, so too 
must we make it possible in our teach 
ing for pupils to participate in the 
planning, the carrying out and the ap 
praising of all that goes on in the 


classroom. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. —No. 2221774—Bowser Service Corporation 


This is a color-type-guide for the “All-Amer- 
ican” girl who has brown hair and _ blue, 


green 


or brown 


eyes. It shows her what 


depths of color to use and to avoid. The un- 
marked panels show her safe colors. The 
colors crossed out with black lines are less 


flattering and may be very 


bad for her 


Color-Type-Guide courtesy Texolite 


By Catherine T. Long 


Wake Up to Color 


S POR the past ten years or more 
we have been made increasing- 
ly conscious of color. We have 

educated, entertained 


been attracted, 


and sold by color. Nature gave us the 
color idea, industry gave us colored 
products, Hollywood gave us colored 
pictures, advertising gave us color dis- 
plays. In 1917, automobiles changed 
from black to color to attract the eye 
and to make people buy. Entertain- 
ment progressed from the silent moving 
picture, to the talkie, to popular tech- 
Women’s 


turers caught the idea of color appeal 


nicolor. clothing manufac- 
and stepped ahead with ready-mades. 


Home furnishings introduced color 
ensembles, and department stores now 
offer color coordination service for the 
homemaker. 

Thus, one by one, we've seen the 
swing toward color in every basic in 
dustry. Cosmetics were the first to 
launch a new trend—color coordina- 
tion to color type, complimenting colors 
to flatter the individual. And now we 
find a major trend toward personalized 
colors, with articles in every leading 
consumer magazine on color personality 
and the value of color as related to 
color type. 

This awakening to color personality 
is well illustrated in the recent devel- 
opment of individual color-type-guides 
by Bernice Bowser, president of the 
After 


several years of color research, Mrs. 


Bowser Service Corporation. 
Bowser devised a personal color card, 
similar to the one shown above, for 


each of the five basic complexion types 
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in America. The card has as its axis 
the spectrum colors, deepening grad- 
ually on one side and fading evenly on 
the other. Out of these spectrum 
colors, plus brown and gray, all colors 
are created. Then, for each color type, 
the intensity blocks that are wrong 
are crossed out on the basic card. Since 
these color cards are planned for use 
in buying both clothing and home furn- 
ishings, they give the woman a reliable 
guide and personal confidence in her 
ability to use color freely. 


Mrs. 


fall into five distinct color type groups: 


According to Bowser people 


blond, brunet, redhead and the two 
most important groups, the silver gray, 
which constitutes twenty per cent of 
our feminine population, and the “All 
American” brown haired group which 
constitutes 


forty per cent of our 


American women. Each of these color 
types can wear any color she likes, so 
long as she chooses the tint or shade 
that is best for her. The color guide 
shows her the intensity of each color 
which she should use. For example, 
blonds are often told that they cannot 
It is true that they cannot 
How- 


ever, most blonds look lovely against 


wear red. 
wear standard or vibrant red. 


wine, mulberry, deep red, soft rose and 


dusty pink. Likewise, the brown 
haired girl may be warned against us- 
ing brown and she should not use the 
sombre or mousy shades. Yet she can 
wear coppery brown very well indeed. 

Since the average human eye is able 
to differentiate between more than one 


hundred and forty thousand hues, ac- 


cording to the eminent physicist, the 
late Dr. E. E. Free, the existing need 
for an easily followed method of com- 
parison is apparent. The color-type- 
guide which is really a color ruler pro- 
vides this. It is 


accurate; it never 


varies; it saves time because it is an 
aid in buying color that is right for the 
individual. It shows what to avoid 
as well as what to use. The woman 
who uses it conscientiously is assured 
of enduring color satisfaction because, 
as she assembles colors that are right 
for her, she finds herself living in a 
definite color field which adds to the 
charm of her back- 
ground which gives her a finer color 


background—a 


personality, whether it is a costume, 
a tea service or a room. 

With color all about her as it is to- 
color control. 


Like self-con- 


day, a woman needs 
What is color control? 
trol, budget control and weight con- 
trol, color control means staying with- 
in a charted range; it means denying 
yourself colors which are not good for 
you; it means creating a high color per- 
sonality by using exclusively the colors 
that are right for your color type (re- 
member this when you purchase your 
Easter outfit and when spring urges 
you to re-decorate your home.) 

Color control is of primary import- 
ance in home decoration. There is 4 
vast quantity of information available 
to women, through magazines, news- 

We shall be glad to supply a limited number 
of these pocket-size color-type-guides to teach 
ers wishing them for classroom use. Please 1” 
dicate with your request the approximate num 
ber of each color type you can use to best ad- 
vantage. 
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papers, department stores and _ books 
on what colors belong in rooms that 
are done in a certain period style, on 
what colors go well with other colors 
and on what colors are seasonably in 
vogue. But there are few sources that 
tell the woman what colors are right 
for her and help her to secure those 
colors for her home. 

One very satisfactory help for the 
homemaker is the new deep color 
mixing chart developed by a well known 
paint company to supple- 
ment the individual 
color - type - guide. This 
solves a double decorat- 
ing problem. In the first 
place, it shows in ABC 
simplicity exactly how to 
achieve the exact paint 
color desired. 

How many times we 
hear the complaint, “I 
know just what shade | 
want my walls to be 
painted, but I don’t 
know how to tell the 
painter how to get that 
shade.” On this deep 
color mixing chart are 
shown twelve pure, deep 
colors. Below each color 
are three delightful col- 
or variations, with the 
actual quantity of white 
paint listed that is need- 
ed to acquire the color 
shown. That’s the solu- 
tion to problem A. 

Now for problem B. About now you 
are probably thinking, “But isn’t a 
room usually shared? If its walls are 
painted to suit the wife’s color per- 
sonality, what will happen to her pos- 
sibly completely opposite-in-color hus- 
band?” What happens is this: The 
suitable color areas for all types over- 
lap with sufficient frequency to offer 
plenty of tints or shades that are en- 
tirely appropriate for different types. 
For example, there is a tone of pale 
yellow that is equally flattering to the 
brunet, the redhead, the silver gray and 
the “All-American.” And there is a 
tone of soft green and one of soft blue 
that is pleasant for all five types. 
Consequently, these are the color tones 
best suited to community centers, hos- 
pital rooms, school homemaking apart- 
ments, school cafeterias and other 
rooms used by all color types. There is 
no excuse for the use of unflattering 
colors in public buildings and no need 
for continued use of the safe but un- 
interesting creams, ivory and_ battle- 
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ship gray in halls and lavatories. 

With the color-type-guide to direct 
her own color activity into safe chan- 
nels, a woman can take advantage of 
today’s trend toward lots of color to 
make her own background more attrac- 
tive. Every time a woman decorates a 
room she makes a picture and every 
time she walks across that room she 
makes a moving picture. Walls and 
ceilings represent the largest area of 


color in a room and it is against walls 


four Rowan with Colors: 


a 


Courtesy Texolite, United States Gypsum Compan 
Whether you are blonde, brunet, titian, 
silver gray or “All-American” you can 
use any color you like but the intensity 


must be right for you. 


keyed to her own color type that 
woman can make the most desirable 
picture of all. That is why paint for 
the home should be selected with due 
consideration to personal coloring. 
Compare the interiors of today’s 
attractive homes with those of twenty- 
five years ago and it is evident how 
richly color has been drawn on_ to 
create a livable atmosphere. Paint is 
the cosmetic of the home. With paint 
color can be brought economically into 
the home to give light to a dingy room, 
to provide a brand new background at 
little cost. Smart decorators have 
shown that tricks with paint can make 
a dark room appear brighter, a small 
room seem larger and a lofty room 
more cosy. Color can be used to create 
two separate areas in one room used 
for different purposes. A low ceiling 
painted a lighter color than the walls 
gives an effect of height. The boxy 
look of a symmetrical room can_ be 
eliminated by painting three walls one 


color and the fourth a contrasting 


bot feb: bbe o mibes ogunet iam 
panto 8 


color. Likewise, a long narrow room 
may be made to appear wider by paint- 
ing an end wall with harmonizing 
horizontal bands of color. 

Color also has a significant affect on 
the individual’s disposition. That is 
why it is so important for a woman to 
have not only the right color back- 
ground but also a definite liking for 
the color and assurance that it is right 
for her. 

Probably no room in the home offers 
greater possibilities for 
the use of personalized 
color than the sleeping 
room. And this is per- 
haps the most import- 

shaeld avert veld cola ant room trom aé per 
sonal viewpoint because, 
waking to a_ pleasing 
color in the morning 
helps to start the day 
right. Here draperies, 
spreads, blankets and 
rugs may be used to 
harmonize or contrast 
with basic wall and ceil 
ing colors, 

Bathrooms also offer 
excellent opportunity for 
the use of color. Tile 
and towels, soap and 
shower curtains are 
available in colors suited 
to every color type. 

Even the garden can 
be planted with regard 
tor individual coloring, 
giving a forethought to 
the flowers that will look best as cut 
flowers in the home. How often we 
see a beautiful arrangement of flowers 
that is entirely wrong for the room in 
which it is placed. Yet how simple it 
is to make flowers an integral part 
of the home color plan. Flowers can 
add a glint of sunlight to an other 
wise cool room or a bright accent to a 


grayed background. 


Another way in which the home 
maker may flatter her personal color 
ing is in the choice of her kitchen paint 
and accessories. Here, where she 
spends a good share of her waking 
hours, color should be used with a 
lavish but controlled hand—color that 
she likes, that “does things for her.” 

Perhaps the best thing about these 
exciting new uses of color is that they 
are not limited to the wealthy, for a 
wide range of color is available in 
inexpensive paint and the’ cheaper 
fabrics. All that is needed is a desire 
for color, a basic guide and the will 


to use it. 
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Courtesy of S. Blickman, Inc. 


Hot Food 


y 


erulice 


quipment 


A discussion of the relative merits 
of electricity, gas and steam as 


This gas heated steam table with insulated water pan 


has the burner placed under a water cylinder, con- 
nected to the water pan by two pipe risers, This pro- 


vides a water circulation when the burner is active 
affording more exact and cleaner operation 


VEN ‘TODAY, by far the 
greater portion of hot food serv- 
ice at the counter is from a unit 

termed “steam table” which decidedly 
manifests what it is. From the stand- 
point of initial cost, this type of hot 
food service unit is the chearest on 
the market. However, it is generally 
recognized that serious drawbacks must 
be tolerated in its operation. ‘This type 
of equipment always requires a water 
pan placed snugly under the top ot the 
entire unit. Heating such an extensive 
body of hot water, either by steam 
coils or gas burners underneath the 
pan, gives rise to a steam discharge 
during the entire period of operation— 
not a pleasant atmosphere for those 
who are serving. Turthermore, the 
steam generally clouds the glass coun 
ter protector required by most authori- 
ties to be placed in front of the steam 
table. 

In order to prevent this inconven- 
ience, it would be necessary to keep 
the temperature of the water bath 
somewhat lower than required since 
steam is formed as the water ap 
proaches the boiling point. Some at- 
tempt has been made to control this, 
and to a certain extent it is possible 
to do so with the inclusion of thermo- 
stats controlling either the flow’ of 
steam within the coil or the gas to the 
burner, as the case may be. 

For various reasons, these types of 
heating agents have their drawbacks in 
this specific application. In many food 
service installations, the steam supply 
will fluctuate in any one day between 
twenty and forty pounds pressure, par 


ticularly in a large structure or build 
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ing which is part of a group, as on a 
campus. The one safeguard in this case 
is to have a steam pressure reducing 
valve placed on the supply line to the 
kitchen, set to reduce the steam pres- 
sure to the lowest amount it is nor 
mally likely to sink. Thus the valve 
could be regulated to provide steam 
within the kitchen at twenty pounds 
and all of the varying pressures would 
be eliminated. Unfortunately all too 
few installations are safeguarded in 
this manner. 

As an alternative the water pan may 
be heated by gas, but unless the burn- 
ers are kept in proper adjustment the 
flame will burn yellow instead of blue 
and deposit considerable quantities of 
carbon on the bottom of the pan. This 
flakes off and creates a mess. ‘Then, 
too, if the burner is set at low opera- 
tion a strong draft will blow out the 
flame, causing an escape of gas. 

Some manufacturers are developing 
dry heat gas-fired steam tables. Al- 
though not generally on the market yet, 
these can be considered a definite step 
in the right direction. 

In addition to the foregoing draw 
backs, which have gradually become 
considered important enough to need 
rectification, there is the difficulty of 
cleaning such a fixture. In some lo- 
calities, the steam heated water pan 
becomes coated with lime or other min 
eral deposits. It may also be soiled by 
food spillings. In either case the place 
ment of the coils makes it difficult to 
clean this unit properly, together with 
the various structural impediments the 
tops of these units generally present. 
Another disadvantage is that the water 


heating agents for service equipment 


By Owen T. Webber, Counsel on Public Feeding 


pan must be filled and emptied tor each 
meal and the various utilities brought 
or piped to the fixture. 

Within the past two or three years, 
many operators have become favorably 
impressed with the utilization of elec- 
tricity as a heating element for this 
specific service. A few are prone to 
believe that inasmuch as the heat is a 
dry heat it tends to cause an unneces- 
sary, rapid depreciation of food placed 
in the steam table. However, it is now 
possible to obtain electrically heated 
food service units, well studied from 
the standpoint of proper operation, in 
which the temperature under each food 
item can be regulated to a high degree 
of exactitude. 

This is a pleasing feature of the Edi- 
son Electric all-insulated hot food serv- 
ice wells, which are obtainable either in 
rectangular shape to accommodate 12” x 
20” meat pans and half-size entree pans 
or in circular form to hold the round 
jars for vegetables, soups, gravies or 
Sauces, 

A drawback to these determined 
shapes of wells lies in the fact that it 
is impossible to vary the menu or set-up 
to best advantage. [For this reason, a 
further improvement has recently been 
devised to provide the steam table with 
a plurality of electric well heating ele- 
ments, all of which are sized to accom- 
modate the 12” x 20” meat pans. ‘These 


” apart and are 


wells are spaced 21% 
deep enough to take the deepest con- 
likely to use. 
Either one will accommodate a stand- 


tainer one would be 


ard méat pan or a stainless steel collar 
cut out to receive two standard vege- 


(Continued on page 138) 
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“PRIZE” TOMATOES GIVE LIBBY’S JUICE 
~ —_ FINE FLAVOR 























a No matter what care is used in packing, tomato 
* = 


(€s-, juice can be no better than the tomatoes from 
which it’s pressed. 

So Libby employs trained field men to help 

growers . . . carefully selects fine red-ripe tomatoes 

which are hurried from vine to can in an amazingly 


short time. 











By a special juicing process, the natural color, 











flavor, and food values of the raw tomatoes are 








retained in high degree. 





LIBBY’s TOMATO JUICE 
Food Values 
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seedless white grapes 


FAMILY OF JUICES AND FRUIT annua 
breakfast menus or for 


— ifferent kinds, to vary node 

we =< | —. aa i e of day: Grape; Grape- 

foly” refreshment at any lm ios AOE 

| i > addsa tartness to s)3 

*, fruit; Kraut; Lemon (addsa tart ra 

rae j Orange and Grapefruit; | ineapple; ‘Toma : a 

Pe i +1 ted and sweetened juices: 
ad (from Dried Prunes). Diluted and sw j 

= me 


~ Apricot, Loganberry. 


Mary Hale Martin, Dept. PH-19 
Libby, MENeill & Libby, Chicago Name 


Please send copies of your 
new Canned Salmon Guide Book. Address 
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table jars, two half-size entree pans or 
three sauces, gravies or soups. 

With this arrangement, a plurality 
of collars can vary the sequence or 
positioning of various items which 
make up a menu at the steam table—a 
decided advantage in providing for the 
various seasonal menu changes. 

For some time this design was con- 
sidered the ultimate in electric hot food 
service provision. However, we now 
realize that for some specific installa- 
tions it is desirable that the food service 
unit be treated as one large dry heat 
pan or well. In this case, the unit is 
equipped with a pan or enclosure of 
dimensions somewhat similar to the 
former water pan, with the top open 
as for a bain marie. It is constructed 
sensibly of stainless steel with small 
radius or coved corners and the pan is 
suitably insulated, sheathed on the out- 
side and heated by nonglow electric 
elements which with control devices 
available on the market maintain the 
heat within this trough at an average 
temperature uniformly satisfactory for 
any general item of hot food. 

For example, a service unit might 
have a top proportioned to receive six 
panels, each 1414” x 21%”. Such a 
panel could be cut out to receive a 
12” x 20” standard meat pan and still 
leave sufficient metal framing to sup 
port this pan, which could be quickly 
inserted as an integral part of the hot 
food top. A panel of this dimension— 
144%" x 21%"—also accommodates one 


half-size entree pan and one standard 
round vegetable jar, or two round 
vegetable jars or three small gravies 
with an integral trough at the side for 
the accommodation of toast for Chicken 


a la King or pastry shells for similar 


dishes. In addition to the foregoing, 
there should be one or two solid panels, 
size 1414” x 21%”, which would per- 
mit filling in the top of the food service 
unit when the menu items were reduced 
in number, thus forming convenient 
work areas for service operators. After 
each meal, the removal of all the panels 
leaves an open pan accessible for easy 
cleaning. 

Since in many localities the cost of 
electricity is still so high that this heat- 
ing agent would be utilized at a pre- 
mium it might be necessary to heat the 
plate warmer proper with wrought iron 
steam coils placed under the plate 
shelves. In this way the combination 
of electricity and steam would work 
very well. However, this use of two 
types of heating agents would be used 
only when the current cost was so high 
that it could not be afforded through- 
out. 

With this latest type of hot food 
service unit, it is desirable to divide 
the heat well or pan into two or three 
parts, depending upon the overall di- 
mensions of the hot food service unit. 
For instance, a unit having nine panels 
could very well be divided into three 
embrasive heating wells. This would 
permit shutting down either one or two 


These Edison Electric insulated heat wells, photographed after a recent 
cafeteria installation, illustrate good hot food service equipment planning 


Courtesy S. Blickman, Ine 


of the sections, if it became necessary 
due to seasonal change in menu or re- 
duced service load. Either the right or 
left hand section of such a unit could 
be shut down and, the top three solid 
panels used to lengthen the counter 
proper and augment adjacent salad or 
dessert sections. 

Although only elementary principles 
are involved and anyone can plan the 
general make-up, the design of such a 
hot food service unit is no simple mat- 
ter. There are niceties of design and 
construction which can only be ob- 
tained by those who are familiar with 
and experienced in this type of equip- 
ment fabrication. 

The electrical heating elements for 
this unit should be of established make 
or type and not something worked up 
in the nature of a makeshift. It is also 
important that the electrical control 
switch boxes be located at points af- 
fording most convenient access, with 
“Bull’s Eye” indicators and thermos- 
tats. 

Apart from the flexibility in opera- 
tion of a food service unit f this type, 
there is the ease of cleaning, freedom 
from steam and consistant operation 
coupled with simplicity. 





* GLASSES, DISHES AND SILVERWARE 
can and do spread disease in the school 
lunchroom. Therefore, it is essential 
that every precaution be taken to as- 
sure adequate washing and rinsing of 
all eating and drinking utensils used. 
That means sterilization with boiling 
water or steam and drying with clean 
towels, if towels are used. It also 
means constant surveyance of kitchen 


employees and student help. 


* THe Wueat Fiour INstirute of 
Chicago has recently published a small 


pamphlet on enriched flour in’ which 


Clara Gebhard Snyder answers such 
questions as: “How are thiamin, nico- 
tinic acid and iron added to flour?” and 
“Does baking affect the vitamins and 
minerals in Enriched Flour?” Accord- 
ing to Dr. Helen §. Mitchell, research 
professor of nutrition at Massachusetts 
State College, now assigned to assist 
Paul V. McNutt, Social Security Ad- 
ministrator, in spreading the gospel of 
good nutrition, it is of the greatest im- 
portance that all home economists keep 
informed on all food improvements 


such as_ this. 
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| Bulletins, Booklets, Leaflets, Charts! 


All About ARMOUR FOODS... 

All Designed to Make Your Work Easier, 

To Keep You Better Informed... 

And All Yours With Our Compliments, of Course! 


d, 


THE MEAT YOU BUY om ALL ABOUT LARD 


This one is basic! 24 pages about | 24 pages that tell you precisely 
fresh meats; methods of handling; how fine Lards like Armour’s Star 
Government Inspection; grading are prepared, types available, tested 
and cutting. Concisely illustrated, , i uses. Also facts about nutritional 
with a lot of very helpful informa- . values, digestibility and cookery. 
tion on meat cuts and how to cook Order as many as you need. 

them. Available in quantity. 














Mave 4 “es 


b. ‘aco G. 


MARIE GIFFORD’S = 3 = 36 THRIFTY MEALS 


KITCHEN SERVICE 2 eh hapa A sparkling series of answers to 
ater seenalogn : : the old, old problem! 24 pages of 
This 8%" x 11” monthly bulletin § “Soro . 

a : | wag new, thrifty, tasty canned meat 
gives the newest tested recipes SHS S Le ee ares recipes pri al sanaaehale 
a ae Pres = ee ‘- = Quantities available, so don’t stint 
0 vil b . £ sae be can cet [eee ees yourself. Copies of this one gener- 
leer, his pet “ag ‘erailehila te Bis x b a ally are begged and borrowed. 
single copies only. 


Chart. 
MEAT CHARTS fe ar St eet Chart THE STORY OF READY- 
These big, full color wall aa 4 ; TO-SERVE MEATS 


charts are the easiest way 
to become a self-taught meat 




















16 pages filled with data on Star 
expert at a glance! They - Canned Meats and Armour Sau- 
show location and size of a ~~ sages... all types. How they’re 
every cutof (a) Beef, (b) Veal, 7 a Flee ; made — what the label tells you 

(c) Lamb, (d) Pork. Single pee “anew p..* ay can sizes and food values —all in- 


copies only. cluded. Order as many as you'll need. 








HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT NUMBER QUANTITY 
Armour and Company A 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois PH : 
I've checked the ones I want... and filled in the quantities. Please send them to me B. 
post-haste ... and thank you. t C. 
D. 


Be 














Name...... iden Address 
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Daisy Mae Scragg Comes To Town 


(Continued from page 131) 





And notice the skirts, as they pass your way 
They’re nice to wear any time of day.” 


(Models wear skirts and blouses.) 


“Besides these things we’ve already shown 

There is something else that you ought to cwn 

Our knitted sweaters, which are worn with 
skirts 

Very nicely take the place of shirts.” 


(Sweaters are now modeled.) 


“On a pretty spring morn you'll look just right 
In a neat little suit made of wool that’s light 
From these well-made suits, each a lovely hue 
You're certain to find just the one for you.” 


(Suits modeled.) 


“Dresses, too, we have made of wool 
That are right in style either trim or full. 
They’re youthful and gay and yct very clever 
The kind that you'll want to last forever.” 


(Wool dresses modeled.) 

(During this style show Daisy Mae has 
unwrapped her lunch and has been eating 
while watching the models.) 


“We have our silks for a dressy affair 
Unlike the cottons, they require more care. 
But they’re worth it all—for as you will see. 
They'll make you look as you long to be.” 


(Evening dresses modeled and the last one 
obviously catches Daisy Mae’s eye.) 


Very perplexed and in almost a daze 

Our little mountain girl could only gaze 

In all her life she had never known 

Such things existed like the ones just shown. 


It was hard to choose which one to buy 
But one of the dresses had caught her eye 
“Tt’s a glamour gown,” sighed Daisy Mae 
So the shopkeeper laughed and led her away. 


With a smile on her lips and joy in her heart 
Daisy Mae seemed a rare picture of art 
She went very gaily to try on the gown 
“A dress,” she mused, “what come from town.” 


(Enter two assistants.) 


While Daisy Mae was occupied with this 
thought 

Assistants came out to check dresses just 
bought 

They were all little frocks designed for a child 

Quite cute and new and very well styled. 


(Enter children wearing clothes made for 
them in class.) 


The assistants were pleased with these fine 
clothes 

So sweet and childish without many bows 

In fact were so pleased, they ordered them all 

If they don’t sell this spring, they will next 
fall. 


(Enter shopkeeper and Daisy Mae—each 
wearing new dresses—Daisy Mae, the one 
she picked out.) 


The Madam returned in a beautiful gown 

A very new thing which had just come to town 

Daisy Mae soon followed quite pleased with 
her dress 

She really looked lovely, I’ll have to confess. 


“I’m afraid you must use a line and a hook 

If you can’t win his love by the way you now 
look”; 

Teases the Madam, with twinkling eyes and 
smile 

“But I’m sure that you will in a very short 
while.” 


(L’il Abner peeps around the door and 
then enters.) 


And indeed it was short, for the door opened 
wide 

And in walked a youth who'd been standing 
outside. 

Daisy Mae gasped, then cried in surprise 

“Lil Abner, could that be love in your eyes?” 


“Gulp!” said the lad in way of reply 

Then ducked his head to hide the look in his 
eye. 

Shyly he grasped her outstretched hand 

Which was really more than she’d ever planned. 


Bravely he managed to raise his head, 
Turned toward the Madam and bashfully said 
“Ah’d like to know—just one thing, Mam, 
The quickest way to Marryin’ Sam.” 


QUICK CURTAIN 


P.S.I. (Daisy Mae is dressed in a polka dot blouse and 
short skirt. L’il Abner is dressed in tattered clothes and 
high top shoes. Both look as nearly as possible like 
the characters in the comic strip.) 

P.S. II. (It’s very effective if L’il Abner says the last two 


(Exit Daisy Mae and shopkeeper )* 
*In this particular case there were two evening dresses 
made alike in class; hence Daisy Mae wore the dress she 
had made. Otherwise she would have selected a dress worn 
by a model her size. lines. ) 
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Modern Sleeping 
Equipment 
(Continued from page 128) 





1 salad Rin 
(b) Upholstery: cotton, curled hair; 
insulation—some material (often sisal) 
to keep the upholstery from working 
down into the spring coils 
b. Solid Mattresses—once the 
standard type, and although 
today less popular than the in- 
nerspring, they are still sold in 
all sections of the country 
(1) All cotton—the best of 
these are filled with long 
fibers that have been felted 
into layers. Mattresses in 
which  short-fibred cotton 
has been blown are cheap, 
but will not stand up un- 
der wear 
All hair—the best of these 
are filled with curled horse 
hair or cattle hair. Hog 
hair is too short 
>. Latex Mattresses—a new type 
which has only been on the mar- 
ket for approximately three 
years, and is still too new for | 
general consumer experience | 
| 





qualities of Irradiated Pet Milk. 
Used undiluted, Pet Milk puts into 
food more than twice the amount of 
whole milk substances that ordinary 
milk would supply. It can be diluted 
with less than an equal amount of 


“Plain and Party Food for 2 or 4 
| or 6”—contains 72 tested recipes 
| which can be combined to make 
delicious, highly nourishing meals 
_ that range from simple, inexpensive 
breakfasts, lunches and dinners to 


2. Characteristics of a good mattress 
a. Resilience 
b. Buoyancy 
c. Noiselessness 
d. Well-tailored 
(1) Tufted—standard 
of holding all types of up- 


method 


holstery in place 

(2) Tuftless—these have com- 
pletely smooth 
the upholstery 
cured in a variety of ways. 


surfaces, 


Quilted—upholstery mate- | 


rial is quilted to the cover 
Other tailoring details in- 
clude inner roll edges with 
French pre- 
built borders 

e. Durable covers—heavy Ameri- 
can damask and woven stripes 


seams and 


now provide beauty as well as 
strength in mattress coverings. 
t. Handles and Ventilators 


being se- | 


party fare with all the frills. 

These recipes can also be most 
helpful in putting the “quart of milk 
a day,” generally recommended by 
nutritionists, into appetizing, deli- 
cious food that is more wholesome 
because of its whole milk and vita- 
min D content. 

How It Is Accomplished 
The extra milk-richness of these 
dishes is due to the fact that in 
| creating the recipes, full advantage 
has been taken of the outstanding 


another liquid— meat stocks, fruit 
juices, vegetable liquids —to increase 
the mineral and vitamin content of 
the food and to improve its flavor. 
Diluted with an equal amount of 
water, Pet Milk contains 4.06% but- 
terfat which is higher than that 
generally provided by ordinary milk. 


At A Saving In Cost 


Pet Milk, with its extra vitamin D, 
still costs less generally than ordi- 
nary milk—-less than coffee cream 

much less than whipping cream. 


PET MILK COMPANY, 1447d Arcade Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


. Additional buying tips 

a. Mattresses are now made to) 
comply with every standard of | 
comfort. Select the mattress | 
that fills the particular require- 
ments of the individual 

b. The best way to test a mattress | 
is by lying down on it. 

(Continued on next page) 


Please send me, free of charge, 
“Plain and Party Food—for 2 or 4 or 6” 


I teach (subjects) school (grade) 


L Gx eo) e 
Cory ASSN ) 
% City 


Name Address 


State 
(Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of Continental U.S.) 
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B. Bep Sprincs 
Type purchased depends upon mat- 
tress selected. The bed springs 
must supply 2/3 of the total re- 
silience when used with a solid 
mattress, but only 1/3 when used 
with an innerspring 
Metal springs 
a. Fabric springs 
(1) Link fabric—cheapest and 
will give least comfort and 
service 
(2) Slat or Band springs— 
higher priced models give 
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“Glo” Broiler 


ted 
ners 20% Faster 


=, patented 
plenty of 


good service with inner- 
spring mattresses 
. Open-coil springs—flexible coil 
springs designed for use with 
solid mattresses. The best have 
coils set in steel frames with 
the springs held together with 
helical ties 
Platform top and_ convolute 
coil springs—in the platform 
type, support is provided by 
bands of metal. Convolute coils 
have several turns of wire at 
the top of each individual coil. 


COMPLETE 
BEAUTIFUL 
EASY TO USE 


@ With a new Roper gas 
range,cooking is easy. Re- 
markable top burner, oven, 
and broiler features provide 
the answer. These features 
help the new cook attain 
quick success—make the 
good cook better. Write to- 
day for free booklet on the 
many new Roper gas ranges. 


Two of Many Exclusive 
Roper Features 


da” ToP ‘Is 
5 ey Large utensils 
oom 


Geo. U.KOPER 
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These types are designed for 
use with innerspring mattresses 


. Box springs 
a. Construction-—individual coils 
set into wooden slats are held 
upright by being tied to one 
another to the border to the 
foundation. Upholstery and 
covering usually match the 
mattress for which the box 
spring is designed to be used 
Characteristics of a good spring 
a. Metal double-deck 
construction—longer coils act 
as double springs; stabilizers 
—two or more to prevent side 
sway and border sagging; rust- 
proof; comparatively noiseless 
. Box springs: hand-tied con- 
struction; rattan borders; up- 
holstery and cover of good 


springs: 


quality 


C. Brep PiLtiows 
1. Comparative quality of fillings 

a. Natural down—expensive, lux- 
urious, but to many people, 
down-filled pillows are too soft 

. Goose feathers—ideal when 
higher degree of firmness is 
desired. 75% natural down 
and 25% goose feathers makes 
an excellent pillow 
Duck feathers—next in quality 
to goose feathers 

. Land fowl feathers—inexpen- 
sive but not a good value due 
to their straight quills. They 
must be processed (curled, 
crushed, etc.) to provide re- 
siliency 

. Characteristics of a good pillow 

a. Light in weight—if two pillows 
are the same size in plumpness, 
the lighter is the superior 

. Resiliency—a good pillow will 
rebound quickly when pressure 
is removed 
Buoyancy—hold the pillow in 
the center with the tips of the 
fingers; if the ends droop 
greatly, the pillow probably 
does not have enough support 
for the head 
Free from dust, stiff feathers 
and lumps 

. Quality tickings 

. The right size and degree of 
plumpness—here again it is 4 
matter of personal preference. 


III. PROPER CARE OF SLEEP- 
ING EQUIPMENT 
A. TURNING THE MATTRESS 
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B. CLEANING THE MATTRESS AND 
Brp SPRING 

. Use a whiskbroom 
cleaner on all types of mattresses 
and on box springs 

. Wipe metal coil springs with a 
cloth or use the blower attach- 
ment of the vacuum cleaner 


and vacuum 


C. Covers AND Paps 
1. The use of a quilted pad between 
the bottom sheet and the mattress 

is recommended 
2. Removable covers can now be pur- 
chased to fit standard mattresses 


D. CHECK MAtTTRESS 
For SicGNs oF WEAR 


FREQUENTLY 


1. Many excellent home makers in- 
spect their mattresses and springs 
when making their beds for the 
following symptoms of age: Sag- 
ging edges; lumps or hollows on 
the surface of the mattress; 
broken springs; noisy springs or 
spring units; rips and tears in the 
upholstery 


SUGGESTED READING 
MAGAZINE ARTICLES 


American Home, November, °39 “We're 
Campaigning for Better Sleep” 

Better Homes and Gardens, April, ’°40, 
“A Modern Goldilocks Finds a ‘Just- 
right’ Bed” 

Better 
“Pillow Pointers’ 

The Bride’s Magazine, Spring Issue, ’40, 
“To Sleep” 

The Family Dollar, September '40, “The 
Inside Story on Innersprings” 

Good Housekeeping, November, '39, “Buy 
the Mattress That Suits You” 

House and Garden, October, ’39, “When 
You Select Bedding” 

House Beautiful, April 15, °40, 
Nights” 

McCall’s, April, °39, 
Mattress” 

Parents’, October, 39, “Bed for the Baby” 

Parents’, September, ‘40, “A Sound Bed- 
time Story” 


Homes and Gardens, May ’39, 


’ 


“Good 


“How To Buy a 


PAMPHLETS AND Books 


Good Department — of 
Bulletin No. 


26, “Bedding” (Student price is 15c) 


Housekeeping, 
Merchandise Education, 


“ ’ x . . 
Woman’s Home Companion, Buying 


Guide #3, “Mattresses, Spring, Pil- 


lows” 


ae 





The Blanket Hour 
(Continued from page 129) 


ee 





unfold the blanket to be sure an even 


tone is obtained throughout. If the 
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stripes are made of different wool or 
the tension during weaving was not the 
same on all warp yarns, the blanket 
may pucker along the stripes. Cheerio! 


ing it up and down and squeezing the 
suds through the soiled spots. 

Next comes rinsing. Rinse quickly 
two or three times in clear lukewarm 


ANNOUNCER: Next comes a person water. Never twist, because this will 


pull open the weave and crush the nap. 


by hand 


whom you want to know after you 


have bought your blanket—Mr. Care. Gently squeeze the water out 

Mr. CARE: 
The wearing quality of your blanket 
When washing 


(sturdy, steady voice) or use a washing machine dryer. ‘Then, 


about hanging on the line—hang a 


is due mostly to me. blanket in a shady, breezy spot, on two 
your blanket select a warm sunny day; separate lines about a foot apart. This 
distributes the weight. Grasp edge of 


blanket, shake briskly to fluff up nap. 


use mild soap; have enough lukewarm 


water to cover the blanket; do not 


soak; wash the blanket quickly, work- Hang up first with bindings parallel to 








to Use 


Suing lie? 


@ Calls have gone out to every woman 
and girl in America to sew for the 
children of war-torn countries. Vari- 
ous organizations are asking for quick 
action because the need is immediate 
and urgent. They arrange every detail 
of gathering and shipping the clothes. 

The sewing teacher may welcome 
this opportunity to direct her pupils’ 
talents to this great cause... and stu- 


dents will find satisfaction in making 


these inexpensive garments which will 


mean so much to children in distress. 





TO MAKE YOUR COOPERATION EASIER, we have prepared a Free 
Leaflet giving full information and specifications about needed 
and approved garments ... with helpful suggestions about quick 
making and easy finishing. Some garments are simple enough 
for beginners ... all are interesting because of the latitude in 
choice of fabric and gay touches. Send for Free Leaflet, using 
this coupon. 








THE SPOOL COTTON COMPANY, 

Educational Bureau, Dept. C 441 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a note-book size Free Instruction Leaflets for 
sewing for children of wartern countries. 


Name 
School Address 
es 


Title 
No. of Students 


State 


atl tla 


ee ee ee es es ee es es es es es es es es es ee ee es es es 











line and when almost dry turn across 
the line. Keep corners square and edges 
straight. The bindings may be pressed 
with a warm iron. 

Finally comes storing.-—Observe the 
following points: have blanket clean, 
sprinkle it with good moth flakes, wrap 
it in heavy paper, seal the edges with 
gummed tape and place it in a closet 
away from the light. Good day! 

ANNOUNCER: Friends, the end of 
another Blanket Hour has come—Be 
listening in again next week. Happy 
buying to you. 





Social Vitamins 
(Continued from page 125) 





1. Group discussions on_ personal 
grooming and social etiquette. 

2. Demonstrations of good grooming 
techniques. 

3. Opportunities for observing peo- 
ple that are well dressed and groomed. 

4. Opportunity for making a simple 
work dress suited to her personality. 
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(Your class will get fun out of these interest- 
ing facts about canned baby foods. Try them.) 





ECAUSE of the extreme sensitivity of 

a baby’s taste, canned baby foods 
have very little seasoning. While adults 
have organs of taste or taste buds only on 
their tongues, babies have them on their 
tongues and inside their cheeks and inside 
their throats! Something that’s not salty 
at all to an adult may be much tou salty 


for a baby! ‘ ‘ ‘ 


Tell your students that baby foods are 
cultivated, prepared, seasoned, and canned 
especially for babies. 


Ever try cooking dishes for grown-ups 
with baby foods?* Try this recipe: 


PRUNE WHIP 
2 Egg Whites 
¥% teaspoon Salt 
14 cup Sugar 
*1 5-oz. can Strained Prunes 


Beat egg whites and salt until stiff; gradually 
beat in sugar; fold in prunes. Chill thoroughly. 
When ready to serve, place 2 or 3 small lady 
fingers in each sherbet glass, if desired, and pile 
in prune whip. This recipe, poured into a re- 
frigerator tray and allowed to freeze at coldest 
temperature for several hours, makes a deli- 
cious frozen prune whip. Serves 4. 
* * * 


While your students invent grown-up 
dishes with baby food, explain how canners 
vacuum-pack and seal-cook baby foods to 
protect their vitamins and minerals. 

* * * 


The idea of canning baby foods began 
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when a baby boy suffered a serious frac- 
ture. He had to be given the kind of food 
that would heal the fracture quickly. Vege- 
tables would help do it. The doctor told 
the baby’s father and mother to strain the 
baby’s vegetables. ‘‘Why don’t vegetables 
come strained?” the father grumbled. He 
decided to do something about it. He 
brought canned baby foods into the world. 


Use this story to introduce your talk on 
how much time, trouble, and uncertainty 
canned baby foods save. 


* * * 


Be sure to devote a lesson to canned baby 
foods. Make it soon. 
* * * 


1. Laird, Donald A. & Breen, William J., Journal of 
the American Dietetic Association, August—Septem- 
ber, 1939. 

AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 

230 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 





In an early issue of this magazine, 
will appear another “Fun With Food”’ 
feature. You are invited to contribute 
any unusual or interesting fact about 
food. Acceptable contributions will 
be printed in “Fun With Food,” giv- 
ing the author credit. Address “Fun 
With Food,” Dept. P-441, American 
Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

















5. Situations that will encourage 
wholesome boy-girl friendship. 

6. Adequate sex information. 

7. Situations that will encourage the 
use of her knowledge of personal’ 
grooming and social manners. 

Since Jane has a strong dislike for 
children, the homemaking _ training 
should provide for experiences that will 
cause her to see children as interesting 
human beings rather than “brats.” If 
she takes part in group discussions of 
child development problems and works 
with others in guiding the activities of 
children in a play school, her attitude 
will change. 

Because Jane feels that she is an eco- 
nomic burden on her family, it is ap- 
parent that she has desperate need for 
discussing her future with an under- 
standing adult. The small amount of 
money she is paid by the government 
will relieve the tension somewhat as it 
is enough to buy her personal clothing 
and to provide her with spending 
money. However, it does not assure 
financial security. Therefore Jane 
should have adequate training in a 
trade suited to her ability and desire, 
basic information on employer and em- 
ployee relationship, information on how 
to apply for a job and work experiences 
that will furnish her with information 
concerning various types of jobs. 

Jane must also be freed of the feeling 
of complete dependence on her father 
for self direction. She must have ex- 
periences that will gradually give her 
the privilege and responsibility for initi- 
ating and regulating her own behavior. 
Such experiences might include choos- 
ing a roommate, selecting her home 
duties and her own clothing, planning 
her work schedule and social activities 
and selecting food for the center. 


Provision must also be made for 
Jane’s physical development because she 
has not had the essential food sub- 
stances and other conditions necessary 
for a wholesome normal development. 
This includes a medical examination, 4 
balanced diet, a comfortable place to 
rest and sleep and an adequate ward- 
robe. 

Even after these experiences are pro- 
vided for Jane she must not be ex- 
pected to “bloom” at once; she must be 
given time to mature. The teacher 
should keep in mind Helen Hague’s 
statement in Untying Apron Strings: 
“Our human plants may be starving 
for some special food, or perhaps they 
need us to stop digging at their roots. 
Human plants need lots of love and 
leaving alone.” 
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. What are some present desires or 





living produced on the farm? 

How much is being spent for family 
living? What phases of these ex- 
penses are too high? 

What needs of the family are not 
being adequately met? 

. What are the long-time goals of the 

family? 

Is one of them to own the home or 
free it from debt? 

Is another to educate the children? 

Is it to build a larger and more con- 
venient house? 

Is it to provide for an independent 


needs? 
Is it to finish paying for the auto- 
To pay hospital bills? 
To 
To 


ma- 


Planning for Security 
(Continued from page 127) 


mobile ? 
To install a water system? 
light the house? 


wire and 





provide more good reading 
terial for the family? 


bers of the family through providing 
. What can be done this year toward 


good reading material, good music, 
wholesome recreation and such forms of 
education as are suited to the abilities 
and interests of each individual. 

While this family believes in having 
the comforts and conveniences and ad- 
vantages which contribute to the best 
all-round development of the individual 
members, it is just as much interested in 
providing for future needs. Along with 
savings and sound investments, the fam- 
ily has considered good health one of the 
most important factors in economic se- 
curity; the family believes that building 
and keeping sound bodies not only saves 
money and enables the individual to be 
self-supporting over a longer period of 
years but also enables him to enjoy the 
economic security which good health has 
helped him earn. 

This family does not believe in borrow- 
ing money for non-essentials, but when 
more money is needed to help increase 
production or to make improvements in 
the home which will save larger expendi- 
tures later or which will protect the | svessounll 
health of the family, they do not hesi- 006 Milk 
tate to use the credit facilities which are 
available on reasonable terms. In other 
words they consider the long-time prob- 
lems and needs, then make such adjust- 
ments in present plans as will enable 


reaching these goals? 

Can the income be increased through 
sale of surplus home products or 
through some specialized farm en- 
terprise or in some other way? 


old age? What can be done to produce more 


Connation Question 2 
Cx 

With nutritionists and home economists everywhere extolling the advantages of 
evaporated milk, consumers are showing their interest by asking more questions. 
This page answers very briefly a few of the more general queries on this subject — 
with special reference to Irradiated Carnation Milk, used by more people, through- 
out the world, than any other brand. For more detailed information, write Carnation 
Company, 702R, Milwaukee, Wis., for a copy of “Your Visit to Carnation.” 








\ This much water 
1s removed ~ 
‘i } 
Ordinary ¢ making 
Milk 


A Carnation Milk is good whole milk evapo- A This process breaks up large fat globules (left) 


them to derive the greatest benefits over 
a period of years. 

While these family situations are 
typical of many others and illustrate a 
few of the many problems which fam- 
ilies face in trying to plan their finances 
for the future as well as the present, 
each family has its own peculiar prob- 
lems and situations. Home economists 
who have an opportunity to work with 
families on matters of financial plan- 
ning find that one of the best ap- 
proaches to the problem is to get the 
family to face frankly and study ob- 
jectively its own situation. These are 
some of the numerous questions that 
families will need to consider and an- 
swer to their own satisfaction: 

1. What is the present situation? 

What is the present income? 

I; it more or less than last year? 

What is the most profitable source 

of income? 

What is the value of the farm and 

home property? 

Does the home inventory show an 

increase or decrease in net worth? 

What is the value of the family 
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rated to double richness. Only part of the 
natural water is removed; important milk 
nutrients are unchanged. Diluting with an 
equal amount of water gives the food value 
and consistency of whole milk for any use. 


0. Where is the milk obtained? 


A Carnation Milk comes from selected farms 
“in the best dairying sections. Carnation 
field men visit the farms regularly to insure 
sanitary methods and prompt cooling and 
delivery of milk to the evaporating plants, 
of which Carnation has 32, located in 23 
states and provinces in U.S. and Canada. 


into tiny particles (right) and blends them 
evenly through the milk. Result: 
smooth texture for cooking; easier butter-fat 
assimilation. Later, heat-treatment imparts 


creamy- 


a soft-curd character, for easy digestibility. 


0. Why is the milk irradiated? 


To add richness in “sunshine” vitamin D, 
“lacking in ordinary foods, and needed for 
efficient utilization of calcium and phosphorus 
for proper bone and tooth development. 
Irradiated Carnation Milk is a safe, nourish- 
ing, protective food, unsurpassed for formula- 


fed infants, and for children and adults. 


Viated 


Carnation Milk 


a 
4) AMERICAN 
~ 


“FROM CONTENTED COWS” 





of the food needed for home use provements, building in conveni- create a genuine desire on the part of 
and thus save money for other ences and otherwise improving liv- the families with whom she comes in 
needs? ing conditions for the family? contact, to study and analyze their own 
How can operating costs of the fam- Are native materials such as plants, financial problems for the purpose of 
ily car be reduced? shrubs, stone and lumber being formulating practical plans for remedy- 
What products can be bought co- used to best advantage for ex- ing unsatisfactory situations, is not only 
operatively to save money and also terior and interior home improve- rendering a real service to these fam- 
get better quality products? ments? ilies but is also proving herself a first 





Can a definite amount of money be Do all members of the family have class educator. 

set aside as savings or applied to- a part in planning the earning and 

ward buying the home or for the spending of the income? 

other hi ol investments ? ' * News Notes * 
How can home labor be used to The home demonstration agent or Famity Livinc AND Our SCHOOLS, 

better advantage in making im- the home economics teacher who can the recent publication prepared by a 
joint committee of the Department of 
Home Economics of the N.E.A. and 
the Society For Curriculum Study, and 
consumer education shared the program 
at the Home Economics Section meet- 
ing in Atlantic City on February 22nd. 
ALN Le “s In the morning, Beulah Coon, Wil- 
NUCOA ot 3B, 3 ; Our '1@ || liam Bristow, Irma Christie, Ethel 
is Mabie Falk and Bess Goodykoontz 
called attention to specific chapters in 
Family Living and Our Schools. A re- 
view of this book, published by D. 
Appleton-Century Company, will be in- 
cluded in the May issue of PRACTICAL 
HomME Economics. 

The afternoon session was devoted 
to a discussion of current problems in 
consumer education and reports on ac- 
tivities in the field of consumer educa- 
tion. Outstanding points made by the 
speakers were: “Good consumer educa- 
tion will result in a better life for all,” 
“Consumer education should protect 


“HERE ARE SOME OF THE 7 the consumer’s real income,” “We must 


not divorce consumer education from 


REASONS WHY | 4 a human relations,’ “One important 
phase of consumer education is the 


NUCOA IS APPROVED utilization of national resources,” 
IN DIETS FOR CHILDREN!” “There is need for more extensive edu- 


cation in the use of informative label- 


MORE FACTS ABOUT NUCOA | iz.” 


N MILLIONS of homes today where mothers 1. NUCOA IS A VEGETABLE MARGARINE. It is a 
are struggling to make limited food budgets ee aah on roel Tae mg Every home economist should star 
those red letter days from June 22nd 


do the most for their families, you can do real 
‘ . 2. NON-FAT MILK SOLIDS IN NUCOA give it 4 °. 
service by recommending Nucoa. appetizing flavor. It has a smooth, “work. | to 26th, 1941, when the American 


able’’ texture, easy to cream and to spread. | H{ome Economics Association will hold 


‘Nucoa supplies as much food-energy! —and is ; 
as easily and completely digested?—as the most 3: NUCOA IS ALWAYS SWEET AND FRESH. It | its thirty-fourth annual meeting in 
is made fresh daily the year around on 


expensive spread for bread. And Nucoa is forti- order only. Never held in cold storage ! Chicago, with the Stevens Hotel as 
fied with Vitamin A under controlled conditions headquarters. 

which make it possible to guarantee that every , | In addition to general meetings, 
pound contains over 7,500 Vitamin A units. ‘ee é, # | group conferences and business sessions, 
Nucoa is an excellent’ source of Vitamin A, which 3.“ there will be professional and sight- 


does not vary, winter or summer. . . : and 
iW seeing trips, special luncheons an 








1. U.S. Dept. Agric.,““The Day’s Food in War and Peace,” p. 44. dinners and outstanding exhibits by 


2. Holmes and Deuel: Am. Jrl. Physiol., vol. 54, p. 479. 
(Recently confirmed in experiments with Nucoa by uni- 
versity workers.) 


3. Munsell: Jrl. A.M.A., vol. 111, p. 250, 1938. 
The program is now being developed 


THE BEST FOODS, INC. | under the leadership of Dr. Gladys 


General Offices: 88 Lexington Ave., New York City + Plants: Bayonne, N. J.—99 Avenue A Branegan, President of the Association, 
Chicago, Ill.—2802 South Kilbourne Ave. * San Francisco, Cal.—1900 Bryant Street | Lita B hai £ the Program 
|} Lata ane, Chairman oO ; 4 


commercial, professional and govern- 
ment groups interested in home eco- 


nomics. 


| 

j 

| 
<< BaP tripce wraprep 
FOR FRESHNESS 
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Committee and Frances L. Swain, 
chairman of the Committee on Local 
Arrangements. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Association headquarters, 620 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


xk tk 


Home economics graduates of 1940 
and seniors in the School of Home 
Economics at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Philadelphia, recently held a 
conference to answer the all-important 
question, “How well are graduates in 
Home Economics Education prepared 
for their initial jobs?” ‘This conference 
was so successful that a similar meet- 
ing may become an annual event in the 
teacher education division. 

The morning was spent in informal 
exchange of experiences and in relating 
impressions of the first five months of 
professional life. There were signifi- 
cant reports on family life education, 
participation in community programs 
and the integration of home economics 
with general education. 

During the afternoon session, the 
1941 seniors had the opportunity to ask 
questions on problems which they will 
meet as beginning teachers next fall. 


kk *& 

Aid to Britain has taken a new form 
that is unlikely to cause any serious 
opposition on Capitol Hill—that of 
pressure canners, tin can hand sealers 
and other canning equipment which 


British women may use in preserving | L 
| newest Household consumer booklet gives 


| practical suggestions for spending the family 


food from their 1941 gardens. 
When leaders of the Women’s In- 


stitutes appealed to Grace E. Frysinger | 


of the Extension Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, for help 
in getting the necessary pressure can- 
ners, no official action could be taken 
by the Extension Service. However, 
Miss Frysinger, at her own expense, 
wrote to all the state home demonstra- 
tion leaders suggesting that if a dollar 
were contributed by each person on the 
state extension staff, a nest egg might 
be started. By the first week in Feb- 
ruary over twelve hundred dollars had 
been sent overseas to be used for 
Pressure canners, sealing machines and 
other canning equipment. Although a 
generous sum, this does not meet the 
full needs of the situation. 

Home economists who wish to con- 
tribute to this program may send their 
dollars to Miss Frysinger, Extension 
Service, United States Department of 
Agriculture, knowing that all of every 
dollar will go promptly for the pur- 


Pose indicated. 
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Now is the time to start planning 
One of these 
or summer 


your summer activities. 
may be summer school 
workshop experience so here are some 
announcements for your consideration: 
For its summer session, Washington 
State College is planning the first Home 
Economics Workshop to be held in the 
state of Washington. It will offer the 
facilities of the college to help teachers 
work out instructional materials, de- 
velop new units, evaluate and revise 
the curriculum or study other problems 








WHAT SHOULD THE 


encountered during the year. Teachers 
may work individually or in commit- 
under the guidance of trained 
leaders. Dean Velma Phillips of the 
College of Home Economics, has in- 
vited Hazel Shultz and Mildred Graves 
Ryan, both well known for their sec- 
ondary school textbooks, to join the 
summer staff Nell C. Kantner, 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education, will be present for several 
weeks. The new School 
of Education, Dr. J. Murray Lee, will 
also participate with other members 


tees 


and 


dean of the 


RENTAL DOLLAR BUY 


? 


Newest volume in 
Household’s consumer series 
tells how families can get 

more for their rent money 


HERE are good buys and bad buys in 
housing just as in food or clothing. How 


| can Mr. and Mrs. Renter be sure to make a 


good buy? What steps should they take to 
get the most for their rental dollar? This 


rent money to the greatest advantage. 
How to choose 
“Stretching the Rental Dollar’ tells the 


| renter how to go about finding a new home 


which will have as many as possible of the 
features the family really wants. First, of 
course, comes the selection of neighborhood. 
Here the important thing, however, is not 
“What is a good neighborhood?” but, ‘‘What 
is a good neighborhood for you?”’ A conven- 


| ient check list helps the renter to make this 
| choice. 


What to look for 
Which house shall it be in the neighborhood? 


| The booklet tells a simple way for picking 


out the house which will give the greatest 
satisfaction. “It is not the number of rooms 
which is most important,”’ says the author, 
“the real question is whether there is space 
for your way of living.” The renter learns 
how to choose a house or apartment from 
this point of view. There is a check list of 


| points for the family to notice when looking 
| at houses or apartments, with space for enter- 


ing ‘‘yes’’ or ‘‘no’’on each. This list contains 
many important items often over-looked. 

The chapter ‘Signing the Lease”’ tells 
what Mr. and Mrs. Renter should check 
before they sign. There are also helpful sug- 
gestions on how to save money on moving, 
and points to bear in mind if the family ex- 
pects to buy or build later. A carefully 
selected bibliography gives references for 
further reading by students. 


Copy sent for 3c stamp 


“Stretching the Rental Dollar” is one of the 
31 volumes in the Household Finance Li- 
brary of Consumer Education. Published to 
make consumers wiser managers and better 
buyers, these booklets are sent to anyone 
interested for 2%2c each to cover mailing 


costs. We'd like to send vow a copy of 
“Stretching the Rental Dollar’’.so that you 
may judge its value to you as a classroom 
text. With it you will receive a list of the 
other booklets in the series. Why don’t you 
send the coupon now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


C P ° 
or porate on 

ESTABLISHED 1878 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 
289 branches in 191 cities 





Research Dept. PHE-4 

HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Please send me a copy of “Stretching the Rental 
Dollar” and complete list of titles in your Li 
brary of Consumer Education. I enclose a 
3c stamp. 
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of the education staff and the summer 
school faculty. There will be an oppor- 
tunity to play together as well as work 
together and students are looking for- 
ward to a profitable summer under the 
new, less formal organization. 

The Cornell 


Workshop is designed for teachers in 


University Summer 
the elementary and secondary schools. 
The cooperating divisions are English, 
social studies, science, mathematics, 
home economics and agriculture. Dur- 


ing the six weeks from July 7th to 


——__ 


August 15th, members of the Education 
and Arts staff at Cornell will share 
with members of the Workshop the 
responsibiltiy for developing projects 
relating to the teaching of democracy. 
This theme is stressed because teachers 
are under pressure to make a greater 
contribution toward the attainment of 
this goal. To insure a realistic ap- 
proach, the Cornell Workshop staff is 
surveying the needs of a representative 
central school in up-state New York. 
The faculty of this central school later 


Pineapple Sponge Cake 


with a 


THE CAKE 


1!) cups sifted cake flour 
! teaspoon baking powder _ 
6 eggs, yolks and whites separate 
' ys sugar 
ae oneate drained from Dole 
; Pineapple® 
L rablespoon lemon sutee 


Crushed 


14 teaspoon salt 


add baking powder, 


and wift 


99 
This recipe is ideal for beginners’ 
classes, in dramatizing the nutritional 
importance of eggs. Furthermore, it 
demonstrates how to use the syrup from 
a 14-0z. can of Dole Crushed Pineapple 
in making the sponge cake, and the re- 
maining pineapple in the fluffy topping. 


f ed , 


The “help yourself” topping 


1'4 cups Dole Crashed Pineapple 
' Ub. marshmallows, quartered 
Kew grains salt 
Lcup whipping cream 


To crushed pineapple (remaining after 'y cup 
syrup has been drained from I4-oz. can) add 
quartered marshmallows and dash of salt, 





will attend the Workshop to carry for- 
ward plans for reorganizing the school 
curriculum. 

The Pennsylvania State College 
offers special courses in family health, 
teaching of family relationships, con- 
sumer problems and nutrition research 
during its main summer session from 
June 30th to August 8th. The Penn- 
sylvania Workshop in Education of the 
Nonacademic Pupil will place consid- 
erable stress on the 
program. 


whole defense 


xk kk 

Following the educational principle 
that “substitution is better than pro- 
hibition” the publishers of Parents’ 
Magazine have recently launched a new 
magazine for boys and girls called 
“True Comics.” As the name implies, 
this publication deals with exciting 
events of past and present history in 
a manner expected to stimulate more 
reading along similar lines. 

The first issue of True Comics con- 
among 
history of Winston Churchill, the story 
of the first naval submarine and an 
illustrated picture ‘My Greatest Ad- 


tained its features the life 


venture” by Lowell Thomas. 
xk k & 
vacationers in 


New York 


City should see the exhibition of cos- 


Easter 


tume color trends of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth century set up at the 
Museum of Costume Art, Rockefeller 
Center. The Museum is open from 
10 A.M. to 5:30 P.M. each week day. 
Admission free. 

From there it is less than four 
blocks to the Museum of Modern Art 
where, for twenty-five cents, one can 
see an unusual collection of Indian 
Art of the United States. Museum is 
open daily from 10 A.M. to 6 P.M.; 
Sundays from noon to 6 P.M. 

xk k 
Important Notice 


May Ist is the deadline for filling 
requests for the educational material 
listed in the September issue of PRAc- 


TICAL Home Economics. If you wish 


Sift flour, measure 
ain, Beat eee yolks in lar 
beat an 
cater. Gradually ‘ — 
. , I the fruit juices. lo the eve whites ; 
and a Hy add remaining “4 salthaes: Wisi @ ca ih 
salt and beat stiff; gradually & otil stiff te 
ip of sugar, continuing to beat u er 
Ou kly fold this mermeue into the beaten — 
; a time 
s dd the flour 2 of 4 tablespoons at E a 
coche after each ade 
cutting and folding unt! » afte . 
Pour into a large 
9 
pan, and bake at $20 
done when tested with a wt 
ack and let hang unt 
before removing from 


ing 
e¢ following topp ' 
ely ene Slices, or Dole Unsweetened 


Dole Pineapple Parca pee OLE 


Pineapple Juice 
(RUSHED PINEAPH 
thom wawe 


= has been removed en route. 


pe bowl, using rotary and let stand in refrigerator half an hour or 


ly cup of the sugar, 


ae longer. Shortly before serving time, whip to take advantage of this service, mail 


eream and fold into pineapple-marshmatlow your request cards immediately. 


recent educational — material 


offered by our advertisers use the con- 
venient coupons in our February and 


J amootl 
10-inch) unger 
VF. for an hour, 


March 
re cake ae ae tas ) e velope to PracticAL HoME Economics, 
| thoroughly cold a os : . . ' ” 
e frumn pan. BOFVe ’ 468 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
"Syrup from ; Do not send coins by mail. Scarcely 


issues and mail in one en- 


onar 
least an hour 


a day goes by that we do not receive 





at least one envelope from which money 
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FOR LAGGARD 
SPRING APPETITES 


Here’s a variation of the famous 
ALL-BRAN muffin that will make the 
worst “spring fever” appetite sit up 
and take notice. 
MOLASSES ALL-BRAN MUFFINS, made 
the good old New England way! And 
remember that these muffins are 
beneficial, too. Several of them in the 
day’s diet are as effective as a 
cereal serving of ALL-BRAN in 
combating constipation due to 
lack of “bulk” in the diet. 
FREE RECIPES. Write Dept. PHE-4, 
Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 

eet are Michigan, for the booklet 
ss “ALL-BRAN for All Occasions.” It 

A NATURAL : 2 

iVE contains the recipe for Molasses 
ALL-BRAN Muffins and several 
others you'll want to try. 
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When you teach mfant feeding— 


National 
Baby Week... 
Apr. 28- May 3 _ 


¢ 


} 


Ne 


NEWS for teachers and nurses: 


eaten regularly during growth, the nitrogen, phosphorus, 
sulphur, caleium and magnesium in the child's normal 
diet are retained in greater amounts and utilized more 
efficiently to build body tissues! 


D & Recent experiments indicate that when bananas are : 


APRIL, 1941] 


ki: 


ees ee 
NEW! Fruit Dispatch Company, Home Economics Dept., 
@ Pier 38, North River, New York, N. Y. PHE 4-41 
Send me for classroom use on Study of the Banana: 
O Teacher's Manual (J Colored Wall Chart 
—_ _copies Student's Manual 
Name. 
Street__ 








City State = 
UNITED FRUIT BANANAS distributed by FRUIT DISPATCH CO. 
A ee ee 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER OFFERINGS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 


For high school teachers 


Teaching Home Economics for 
Democratic Living—Dr. Ivol 


Spafford. 


Home Improvement Workshop 
—David C. Mobley, author of 
**More Livable Homes’”’ 


Education for Family Living— 
with demonstration class, 
Dr. Irene Needham 


Textiles for Teachers—Lillian 
Stevenson 
Courses in all 
subject matter fields 


June 24—August 28 
First Term, June 24—July 25 
Second Term, July 28—August 28 


For further information and_ catalogue 
address the Chairman of the Department 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Chicago Illinois 














OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 23 - August 1 


Courses in Household Administration and 
Child Development, Clothing, Textiles, and 
Related Arts; Foods and Nutrition; Home 
Economics Education; Institution Eco- 
nomics; and Home Economics Extension. 


Regular staff members and 
Visiting instructors, including : 


Dr. Esther McGinnis 


Professor of Family Life 
State Teachers College, Buffalo, New 


York 
Dr. E. Neige Todhunter 
Associate Professor of Nutrition 
Washington State College 
Miss Bernice Stormes 
Head Teacher Junior Primary Depart- 
ment 
University Experimental Schools, Uni- 
versity of lowa 
Miss LeVelle Wood 
Associate Professor of 
Management 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
Miss Edith Vern Harding 
Assistant Professor of Home Econom- 
ics 
North Texas State Teachers College 
Miss Elaine Knowles 
Department of Economics of the 
Household 
Cornell University 
Mrs. Minnie MacLennan 
Department of Vocational Education 
Portland, Oregon, Public Schools 
Miss Bertha Kohlhagen 
State Supervisor of Home Economics 
in Oregon 


Institutional 


For Summer Bulletins, address: 


Director of Summer Session 
Oregon State College 
CORVALLIS OREGON 


Authorized by State Board of Higher 
Education 


Summer Workshops 
(Continued from page 132) 





know that you will have to decide which 
of these you can afford to miss since 
you cannot possibly include all of them. 
Never, during the whole six weeks of 
Workshop life, will you feel that the 
day is long enough to crowd in all those 
exciting things which you find appeal to 
you in the Workshop program. 

At the end of the summer you will 
be asking yourself which of the units 
you have planned you will want to use 
first in your new program; you will 
not be pondering whether to adorn the 
dormitory wastebasket or the one at 
home with the remains of your sum- 
mer’s efforts in behalf of an idea which 
belonged to someone else, and which 
has no place in your program. You will 
realize, perhaps for the first time, that 
you have created something which is 
your own and which is alive because 
you can use it. Not only that, you 
will be inspired to continuing growth 
from your contacts with outstanding 
educators and enthusiastic co-workers. 

All these things plus a complete pro- 
gram of recreation and entertainment 
will make you a new person both men- 
tally and physically, that is, if you 
needed what such an experience has to 
give as much as I did. 


For information about 1941 summer 
workshops and summer courses in home 
economics and related subject matter 
fields, read the advertisements appear- 
ing on pages 150 and 151. For more 
complete details, write directly to the 
the 
school, college or university you wish 


director of summer sessions at 
to attend, asking for a catalog listing 
courses and instructors. 

You 


mer school notices among the new notes 


on pages 147 and 148. (Editor’s Note) 


will also find additional sum- 





_ Draping, Sketching, Fashion 
tion, Dressmaking, Tailoring, Millinery. | 





McDOWELL SCHOOL 


Established 1876 
Summer Courses 


Costume Design, Pattern 
Ilustra- 


Given in units of 4 weeks each 
during June, July and August 


For further information write to 

SECRETARY FOR SUMMER COURSES 
McDOWELL SCHOOL 

71 W. 45th St. 
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Making, | 


New York, N. Y. | 





The School of 


Domestic Arts 
and Science 


Specializing in Skills 


Tea Room Apprenticeship 
Practice Residence 
Nursery School Observation 


Featuring Practical 
Courses in: 


Cookery and Catering 

Meal Planning and Meal Service 
Clothing and Decoration 

Home and Tea Room Management 





Send for our Catalog P 


Why not live on our beautiful campus 
this summer and enjoy Chicago’s at- 
tractions while improving your skills? 


MRS. MADELINE MEHLIG 
DIRECTOR 


350 Belden Avenue 
(1 block west of Lincoln Park) 
Chicago Illinois 


























MISS FARMER’S SCHOOL 
of COOKERY 
SUMMER COURSES 


Business and professional women, teachers 
and homemakers derive pleasure and in- 
spiration from practice in cookery of all 
types. Short courses during June and 
Send for Catalog P. 


Miss Alice Bradley, Principal 


30 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 





The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Summer Sessions 


Graduate and undergraduate courses in child de- 
velopment, family relationships, consumer problems, 
family food problems, home management, nutrition, 
school cafeteria management, related arts and 
crafts, and in research, 

@ Inter-Session June 10 to June 27 

e Main-Session June 30 to August 8 

e Post-Session August 11 to August 29 
The Pennsylvania Workshop in Education for the 
Nonacademic Pupil. Courses designed to 
certification at-d degree requirements. Recreational 
opportunities and living conditions excellent. Ex- 
penses moderete, For catalogue address: 


Director of 
Summer Sessions 
Room 101 
Burrowes Building 
The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 
State College, 
Pennsylvania 
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New York State—Summer Session 
. CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
July 7 to August 15 


Courses in Home Economics 


Economics of the Household and Household Management: Management | 
in Relation to Family Living; Management in Relation to Personal | 


and Family Finances; Special Problems. 

Family Life: Family Relationships and Personality Development; Family 
Experience and Individual Adjustment; Participation in the Nursery 
School; Principles of Child Guidance; Research in Family Life. 

Foods and Nutrition: Meal Planning, Preparation and Service*; Food 
Demonstrations“; Elementary Nutrition and Dietetics*; Food Pre- 
paration and the Science Underlying It; Advanced Nutrition. 

Household Art: Home Projects in Room Improvement. 

Institution Management: Quantity Food Preparation**; Selection and 
Preparation of Food in Quantity; School Lunch; Special Problems. 
Textiles and Clothing: Fitting, Pattern Making and Clothing Construc- 
tion; Craftsmanship and Design in Decorative Details of Clothes; 
Consumer Problems in Buying Clothing; Household Textiles; Clothing 

Problems of Families as a Guide to Teachers. 

Educational Leadership in Homemaking and Family Life: Program 
Planning and Methods. 

Home Economics Education: Creative Procedures in Teaching Home 


Economics in the Secondary Schools; Preparation of Home Economics | 


Teachers for Secondary Schools; Seminar in Home Economics Educa- 


tion; Curriculum Laboratory. 
* Three weeks’ unit course ** Two weeks’ unit course 


An extension service summer school 
of three weeks will also be offered. 


For announcements, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY ITHACA, N. Y. 


REVISED EDITION 








A First Book in 


Home Economics 
By 
MATA ROMAN FRIEND 
HAZEL SHULTZ 


Arte five successful years this popular text for junior 
high-school courses in home economics has been 
brought up to date in material, educational theory, and 
appearance. It has been completely revised and rede- 
signed in a new and larger format. New material has 
been added on family relationships, food preservation (in- 
cluding canning and jelly-making), safety education, care 
of the sick, time budgeting, and flower arrangement. All 
other topics have been revised and many sections com- 
pletely rewritten. As before, the aim of the book is to ae- 
velop in the adolescent girl worthwhile attitudes toward 
herself and to her ultimate role of homemaker and at the 
same time to train her in the many household skills. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with drawings and photographs. 


676 Pages $1.80 














D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 








35 West 32nd St. New York, N. Y. 








Creative Careers 


In Home Economics 
By HAZEL T. CRAIG 


In Five Parts: 


Opportunities in Clothing and Textiles—in two parts. 
Opportunities in Foods and Nutrition. 

Opportunities in Miscellaneous Fields. 

A Summary of Opportunities—in chart form. 


An Ideal Brochure at This Time 


when your graduates are planning their future activities. 


ee the convenience of you and your students we are 
reprinting in pamphlet form this popular series of 
articles at a price which will make them available to 
every high school and college student who wants a home 
economics career. 

The information contained in this reprint has been 
culled very carefully from wide reading, varied home eco- 
nomics experience and a comprehensive questionnaire sent 
to employers in the various occupational fields. It contains 
a list of the best and most recent book and magazine 
references. 

Price 25 cents a copy 


Ten copies or more, 20 cents each 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue New York City 


APRIL, 1941] 








Burroughs 


COMBINATION CASH REGISTER 


Combines protective features 
of a modern cash register with 
eke hAclilicheL-t MeolMe MAL ime laelallael| 
adding machine. Priced so low 
any business can afford one 

a few cents a day pays for it. 


Widerangeof styles and colors. 


Write today for descriptive booklet, prices and 
terms on Burroughs Combination Cash Registers, 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6046 Second Avenve, Detroit, Michigan 























The NEWEST Texts Are the 
Best. In these fast-moving days 
only they can provide the latest 
facts, figures, discoveries. And 
when in addition they are as 
sound, readable and teachable 
as those listed below you can’t 
afford to choose your next year’s 
texts before seeing 


LET’SSTUDY FOODS 


By Harris and Henderson 


An introductory foods text by the 
authors of the senior high school 
text FOODS: Their Nutritive, Eco- 
nomic, and Social Values. Packed 
with facts, with correlated activities, 
interesting to read, attractive to 
study. 


Ready about May 1. 
Probable price, $1.68 


CLOTHES WITH 
CHARACTER 


By Craig and Rush 


Good grooming and good fashions 
combined to make a_ perennially 
valuable guide for the high school 
girl in all her problems of personal 
appearance. 
Ready about May 1. 

Probable price, $1.48 


THE NEW HOME 
ECONOMICS 
OMNIBUS 


By Harris and Huston 


The Omnibus has a complete new 
outfit for 1941! Sure to lead the 
field as always. 


Ready April 1. $1.76 


Write the publishers if you are going 
to be able to choose new texts for 
junior foods, senior clothing, or 
composite home economics. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 





| there 


| sketches. 

















INSTITUTION RECIPES 


Standardized Large Quantities 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1940 Price $3.00 


THE SCHOOL LUNCH 


Its Organization & Management 


by Emma Smedley 
Revised 1930 Price $4.00 
Two reliable books of reference for the 
Home Economics Student. 


Valuable for the food purchaser, the 
dietitian and the cook in Hospital, 
Boarding School, College, School Cafeteria 
and Camp. 

Discounts allowed 


Emma Smedley, Publisher 


Six East Front Street, Media, Pennsylvania 





| & PRoGRAMS ON NATIONAL 
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Practical Book Reviews 
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tains ideas for every sort of party that 


| could be given throughout the year 


with suggestions for invitations, enter- 
tainment, prizes and collations. Some 
are simple; some are elaborate; all 
have interesting possibilities. 

Home economics teachers and stu- 
dents ought to find this book helpful 
in planning their school parties, and 
the chapter on “Shower Suggestions” 
will interest any bride. 

Dorotuy S. Day, 


Popular Home Decoration 

By Mary Davis Gillies 

Wm. H. Wise & Co., New York 

Price $2.95 Pp. 320 

In this really big book (8% x 11 
ins.) on decorating homes costing under 
ten thousand dollars, Mary Davis 
Gillies, Associate Editor of McCall’s 
Magazine, gives adequate answers to 
the problems of the average home- 
maker who wants her rooms to reflect 
good taste and comfort. She tells them 
where to begin, how to go on from 
it on the least 


and how to do 


money. To illustrate the 


amount of 
text there are over two hundred photo- 


| graphs, many of them in full color, 


and innumerable small explanatory 


These, with their descrip- 
tive captions, are filled with ideas on 


the use of color, what to do with win- 


| dows, how to arrange accessories and 


make a room both beautiful 
The after 


how to 


and _ livable. before and 


| photographs are concrete evidence that 


Mrs. Gillies knows her subject. 


* THe Epucators INDEX OF FREE 
MATERIALS, published by the Educators 
Progress League, Randolph, Wiscon- 
sin, contains two sections of interest to 
the home economics teacher. The first 
under Applied Arts and 
materials on 


is classified 
include a list of free 
housing, foods and health, family rela- 
tionships and child craft, clothing and 
related arts. In a special section there 


is a listing of consumer education 


material and sources of free visual aids. 


DEFENSE 
(six pamphlets in a cardboard folder) 
prepared for the use of 


have been 


and program chairmen of 


women’s organizations by Betty Crock- 











OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
DIETITIANS 

(a) Administrative dietitian; fully approved, 
200-bed sanitarium for nervous and mental 
patients; residential suburb of midsouthern 
metropolis; $150, full maintenance. (b) Ad- 
ministrative dietitian; minimum four years’ ad- 
ministrative experience required; fully ap- 
proved 200-bed general hospital; $125, main- 
tenance; Southeast. (c) Administrative die- 
titian; duties will include purchasing in addi- 
tion to complete management of dietary de- 
partment; fairly large general hospital; $125, 
maintenance; Texas. (d) Young dietitian for 
dietetic staff of recently completed small hos- 
pital; beautiful modernly designed _ building; 
brand new equipment; short drive from large 
midwestern metropolis. (e) Assistant thera- 
peutic dietitian; well-groomed, attractive 
young woman accustomed to dealing with pa- 
tients who are highly discriminating; contem- 
plated reorganization of private patient food 
service will afford opportunity for advance- 
ment; initial stipend $85, maintenance; one 
of New York City’s leading hospitals. (f) 
Assistant dietitian; duties will include prepara- 
tion for special diets and infant formulae, also 
supervision food service on one private floor; 
two student assistants; university hospital; 
South. (g) Assistant dietitian; fully approved 
200-bed hospital; Pacific Northwest. 


H+HE4-1, THE MEDICAL BUREAU 


Burneice Larson, Director 
Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 











DRAPING AND DRESS DESIGN 
A Laboratory Manual 
by 
Mary Evans 
Price $2.00 


EDWARDS BROTHERS 
Ann Arbor Michigan 











THE TRUTH 


YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 


VITAMINS 


for application to practical 


home economics 


ARE 


WHAT tie VITAMINS? 


By DR. WALTER H. EDDY - - - $2.50 
Prof. of Physiological Chemistry, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Di- 
rector of the Good Housekeeping Bureau. 


Here is a long-needed, scientific, thoroughly 
readable guide to basic facts about Vita- 
mins. Dieticians and Teachers of Nutri- 
tion, confused by advertising claims and 
contradictory data, will find it a reliable 
source of information on all the Vitamins, 
their selection in the diet, their use in 
correcting many common disorders result- 
ing from improper eating, requirements for 
different age groups, their sources in deli- 
cious, everyday foods. 


ll 


See This Book For 10 DAYS On FREE Approval 


Reinhold wea Corporation, 
Dept. P, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Please send copies of WHAT ARE THE 
VITAMINS? by Dr. Walter H. Eddy. If I 
decide to keep the book, I will remit $2.50 
per copy within 10 days. 


ADDRESS 
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Recommended by schools, colleges and hos- 
pitals, the Chase Baby is a life-size manikin, in 


WHAT ABOUT TOENAILS? 


FREE —«a chart that gives complete information about 
toenails ...what they are and what to do about them 


®, 
| od 
] * 


Ten Commandments for Toenails 


K, How to give 





PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF HEALTHIER 
Y LORE LABORATORIES MAKIRS OF 





Here is a wall chart that gives you the newest, most complete information on 
the health and care of the toenails. And includes marvelous tips on the 
smartest polish shades to wear with your new clothes and beach ensembles. 
Beautifully done in full color, measures 18” x 24”. Covers in detail 


several different models, built for years of hard 





> 
wn 


wear. Use it to demonstrate. 


1 The Pedicure — Illustrations and 





24 Park Place 


Bathing e Dressing 
Swabbing e Hygienic Care 
Powdering e Making Clothes 
Feeding e Laundering 


For complete information write to 


M. J. CHASE 


‘Pawtucket, R. I. 








PLAN A “DAINTINESS PROGRAM” 


OUT OF PERSPIRATION 


FOR SPRING! 


rT we cee 
| FREE TEACHING er 
| BRISTOL-MYERS ©. 
nw 
\ 17 Student leaflets 


\ Name 
| School Address 


| Enrollment one eu 
upper class 


TAKES THE ODOR 


al 


APRIL, 1941 


instructions so that you can give your- 
self a professional pedicure at home. 


2 Exercises for the Feet—Six simple 
exercises—fully illustrated to help re- 
lieve tired, strained feet and aid in 
strengthening foot muscles. 


3 Color Guide — The right shades 
of polish to wear with the new 
colors. 


4 Ten Commandments for Toe- 
nails and feet. Concise rules to en- 
able you to give your toenails and 
feet the best possible care. 


LPS! 


x1] chart on Dainti 


Send for this FREE wall chart ‘‘tEN COMMANDMENTS FOR 
TOENAILS.”” Full of interesting factual useful information. 


LORR LABORATORIES ¢ PATERSON, N. J. 


Makers of DURA-GLOSS Nail Polish Products 





HILE underarm odor knows no season, 

the approaching warm days of Spring are 
an added reminder that daintiness is important. 
This is an ideal time to present a program on 
personal care. And today thousands of Home 
Economics students are profiting by such inter 
esting, well-planned units. 

They know that to be acceptable to others, they 
must be free from the least hint of underarm odor. 
And nowadays no smart girl expects a bath alone 
to keep her fresh. For a bath removes only past 
perspiration. Mum—a dependable deodorant 
prevents risk of odor to come. 

You will find the free educational material 
described below of tremendous help in covering 
all phases of grooming with your classes. 

More women use Mum than any other deodor 
ant. Mum will not harm any kind of fabric—nor 
irritate skin. Mum is quick, sure—makes odor 
impossible yet does not stop normal perspiration, 


— 
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—— 
—— 


s and Colleges Only 
New York, N. Y- 


For High School 


45 Rockefeller Plaza, 
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Praised Throughout 
the Costume World 


cAccessories of ‘Dress 
By LESTER and OERKE 
704 Illustrations - 575 Pages 


Professional and scholastic maga- 
zines from Theatre Arts to Practical 
Home Economics are withoui eacep- 
tion praising this big, new book as the 
leading illustrated history of costume 
accessories, from primitive times to 
the present. To see it is to appre- 
ciate it. $10.00 a copy. Order to- 
day! 


Other important reference works: 


Historic Costume $2.75 
Successful Home Furnishing 245 
Meal Planning and Table Service 2.00 
Cookies and More Cookies 1.75 
Bacteriology of the Home 22 
Candy and Candy Making 2.25 
Consumer Economics 1.72 
Good Manners (cloth) 1.25 


Order direct or through 


your dealer 


THe MANuatL Arts Press 


PEORIA ILLINOIS 

















er and Sally Woodward of the Gen- 
eral Mills Home Service and Consumer 
Relation Department, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The specific subjects cov- 
homemaking, nutrition, 
health, buying, recreation and 
munity education. In addition there 
is a pamphlet containing general in- 
National Defense 


ered include 
com- 


formation on the 
Program and another on 
planning. Copies may be obtained free 
of charge from Miss Sally Woodward. 


program 


* CoNSUMER Tips, three by five cards 
giving practical information about all 
kinds of goods and services consumers 
buy, are issued each week by the Con- 
sumers’ Counsel in the United States 
Department of Agriculture and are 
sent free of charge to listeners to Con- 
sumer Time, broadcast through the 
facilities of the Red Network of the 
National Broadcasting Company. This 
program is presented in cooperation 
with the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and is produced by 
Consumers’ Counsel. Recent Tips give 
information on such varied products 
as laxatives, brooms, white potatoes and 
mattresses. 

For your free copies of Consumer 
Tips, listen to Consumer Time, then 
write to Consumers’ Counsel, giving 
the call letters of the station over 


which you heard the program. 


* Reap Your Lase ts, Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 51 (Consumer Series 
No. 2). Prepared by the Institute for 
Consumer Education, Stephens College. 
Price 10c. This pamphlet gives the 
consumer pertinent information on the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act and 
points out how the individual consumer 
himself against impure 


can protect 


foods, drugs and cosmetics. 


* CLoseTs AND STORAGE SPACES, 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1865, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price 5c. 
This twenty-one page aid to provid- 
ing more adequate storage space for 
the home contains detailed illustrated 
instructions with basic dimensions and 
suggested arrangement of closet fittings. 





TEACHERS New openings are being created for teachers by changing 
conditions in 1941. 
experienced teachers and to beginners. 


AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service isteachers. 
1200-11 Steger Bidg., 28 E, 


Nationwide 


We give careful attention both to 
We have excellent 
for specialists and administrators. We 
both executives and 
Early registration is an advantage, (N.A.T.A.) 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








Vocational Home 
Economics teachers 
especially are in great 
demand at excellent 


. 25 E. 
salaries. 


HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


Jackson Bivd., 
Member N.A.T.A 


Excellent college positions in- 
cluding department headships 
for teachers with higher de- 
grees. Also very fine city and 


Chicago, III. 
. suburban openings. 
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BE A GLAMOUR GIRL 


Choose the right colors in your spring 
wardrobe by using this: 


Color Analysis Set (Paper) $1.50 
Color Analysis Set (Cloth) $3.00 


PUVOCCVCCCCTT TT TCT 








WHAT COLORS DO YOU WEAR BEST? In 
this set you will find THREE helps in answering 
this question: 


FIRST: A set of 38 colored collars of durable 
art paper or cloth, large size, 12x18, 
with eyelets and ties, to test becom- 
ingness of colors on each girl. These 
38 colors are standard gradations of 
the color wheel, not colors that change 
with each season. 


SECOND: A complete analysis of TWENTY-FIVE 
types of blondes, brunettes, titians, 
and gray-haired types, so you may 
find JUST where you belong. 


THIRD: A detailed COLOR CHART, listing the 
most becoming colors that each type 
can wear. 


ADD THIS HELPFUL COLOR ANALYSIS SET 
TO YOUR ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL, and see 
what fun the girls have! 


Order direct from 


GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


2113 Lexington Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 








MISS MARY E. SURBRAY 
Placement Bureau 
POSITION OPEN: Manager, High School 
lunchroom, well equipped department. Large 
mid-western city. Open September, Home 
Economics graduate preferred. 


332 Bulkley Building 





Cleveland, Ohio 














FASHION DIGEST 


A quarterly magazine sponsoring young 
American designers, gives teachers i 
the shortest reading time, the high- 
lights of fashion. Subscription one 
year $1.00. Sample copy 30c. Edited by 
Ethel Traphagen, Dir. of The Traphagen School of Fashion. 


Write for special student group rate. Address 


FASHION DIGEST 


1680 Broadway (52nd Street) New York City 





GET VITAMIN B, 
AS NATURE PROVIDES IT 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


—_ 





SHREDDED WHEAT 
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R a Hind! FOR CONSISTENTLY GOOD FOOD SERVICE 


0 ...Blickman Kitchen Engineers Combine Attractiveness, Utility and Permanence 





in Modern Cafeteria Installation at Slocum Hall, Syracuse University 




























awake dietitians and administrators don’t trust to 
luck, approximations or generalities. Closest collabora- 
tion between school authorities and experienced Blick- 
man kitchen engineers produced this modern cafeteria 
at Slocum Hall, Syracuse University. Many problems 


Wi planning a school or college cafeteria, wide- 





















In 
ering were faced—such as providing for a dual service from 
the same counter—one group of students dining at a fixed 
rable s : 
x18, weekly rate and the other group making independent 
com- selections at each meal. It was also essential to incorpo- 
“a rate features permitting smooth functioning for any meal 
ange of the day as well as under seasonal changes of menu. 
How these and other related problems were solved is but 
FIVE one aspect of the service which the Blickman organiza- 
ians, : : 
may tion has rendered for over half a century to outstanding 
schools, colleges and institutions throughout the country. 
the Let our food service consultant tell you more about it. We 
—- invite your inquiries. 
SET 
see 
DESIGNED FOR OPERATING ECONOMY 
—ATTRACTIVE COLOR SCHEME 
NY @ This cafeteria installation incorporates many 
features of modern food service equipment de- 
sign. Numerous automatic devices insure econ- : , 
‘ ; : Rear View of Cafeteria Counter: 
omy in operation Thermostatic controls reduce ‘ 

Note how use of counter storage 
= fuel consumption and maintain proper tempera- space adds to service efficiency 
aa tures; insulation minimizes loss of heat, deadens Salad cold pan has Stainless Steel 

; ) . refrigerator underneath to hold 
sound, and reduces operating noises. The equip- trays of prepared salads. Steam 
ment is made completely of Stainless Stee), built table, of open bain marie type, has 

: i interchangeable panels, permitting 

ool to Blickman standards of quality construction, flexible change of menvw. Electric 
ge insuring permanence and ease of cleaning. roll warmers are built-in. Conve 
F : , nient plug-in stations accommo 

me ront of counter is faced with deep oriental red date electric short-order appli 
Formica, giving a rich, pleasing appearance. ances. Shelves are supported on 

cantilever brackets which elimi 

hio nate obstructions, reducing break 
wee age and banging of dishes 

Drawers operate on noiseless, ball 
— bearing extension slides 
ST Plate No. 1582 
oung : 

3 in Front View of 

— Cafeteria Counter: 

od by Note particularly the modern Twin Coffee Urn of Stainless Steel 

_ ingeniously designed so that one liner provides counter service and 

lress the other self service for students who want “that extra cup of cof 
fee.” Important service features are the ‘‘Lowerator” wells which 
automatically supply plates, cups, saucers and trays at counter level 

City Plate No. 1580 

= 

eal 


S. BLICKMAN, we. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT 
WEEHAWKEN, NEW JERSEY 
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